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_.. These comments ‘Mave been ‘offered ‘by. Professor Snedden as a contribution. to 
invited discussion of an address delivered by Professor Rexford G. Tugwell of 
_ Columbia University at Teachers College and since published in Teachers College 


‘Record. for November, 1932. The: page references are to the published: address. — 
Enron. . : 


4 HE occasion for Professor Tugwell’s “discourse” was important. © 
Teachers College had voted that the Dean invite selected experts | 
. to lecture to the student body and faculty on the present economic 


* depression. The three lectures given successively by Professors — 


: Slichter of. Harvard, Hamilton of Yale, and (on April 22, 1932) . 


* Tugwell of Columbia seemed planned to discuss. in succession these 





. phases of the depression: how we reached the depression; what it is ~ 
doing to us; and, the way.out. « _ 
‘ Professor Tugwell’s address, first wiesmmaiel and. later pub- . 
lished in the Teachers College Record, has been lust distributed, 
: et is certain to have much influence. i. 
The present commentator wishes at the outset to testify to the 
‘very. scholarly qualities of the address under consideration, and to . 
the lofty . outlook for the. future which it holds.. -Furthermore,_ es 43 
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believes that ‘in so far as Professor’ Tugwell finds and init the. 

rotten timbers, the leaks, the. barnacle clusters, the cracked 
engines, and even the stupid officers and the bewildered sailors of the: 
present ship of state—or American civilization—he is largely ‘in.. 
accord with other economists, as well as with some would-be ‘social 
scientists who perhaps as yet lack something of the outlook and assur- 


Lis ance. of the present generation of economists. 








But this commentator, approaching much the same problems as 
those considered by Professor Tugwell from what seems to him some 
fairly reliable foundations given by history and by the social sciences — 
 cwhich center in sociology, questions very much the practicability and © 
- dependability of the “ship” or even the rafts for which Professor 
'. Tugwell would have t us give up our =r and hited old ship of * 
laissez faire. ; 
... Who, indeed, would not t prefer’ | to. = even in mid-ocean, 
our very imperfect ship, the laissez- faire order of doing things, and - 


. take to that envisioried new and efficient ship, a planned and controlled _ 
economic. order—provided we could-be assured that such a ship actu- - © 


ally. exists or can be made to exist, or that the operators of such a ~ 
ship would not. presently chain us into the galley, once they had : seen 
.our old ship safely burned to-the water’s edge! . 
And it ‘is clearly evident that in these days of widespread Sine 
large proportions of the young, the ardent, the disillusioned, and the 
altruistic amongst us, hardly less than the chronically ruined victims 
of their own folly, of others’ greed, or of the niggardliness of nature, _ 
are strongly disposed to join in drastically, if not destructively, re- 
forming movements. Nearly all these persons of. keen emotions, |. 
meagre experience, and romantic valuations, no. longer able, as were 
often their progenitors, to focus.their aspirations on harbors of ref- 
uge beyond the grave, eagerly receive and embrace schemes for con- 
~ structing Utopias_ on this earth. - But wisdom may deplore their over- . 
confidence in the coming of magical galleons to. replace. their present 
crude but seaworthy barges! 
Professor Tugwell’ s address, like similar addresses of many. other 
~ able economists, is very much more than a scientific analysis and prog- — 
nosis. It embodies many hypotheses, not. always expressly. labelled | 
as such, which certainly derive hardly less from the hopes of a gen- 
-erous spirit than from any. tangible evidence yet available from the 
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-. social sciences.. Many of the more significant, contentions are of the - 
_ order of. philosophical deductions. And in several places, probably 
__> because of the requirements of brevity, he has so failed to explain the 
sources of his convictions as to leave the critical reader —. Ss 
'- whether any one has yet examined those sources: 7 
_. The outstanding example of this is the omission of adnate discus-\ 
sion of the personnel sources of the economic planning, the economic 
controls which are to be alternatives of the laissez-faire order 80. 
~ freely and, in.a relative sense, so’ deservedly rebuked. 

Plans must be made by men. Controls must be exercised by men. ” 
We Americans, at least, have ceased to. hope that gods or demigods 
will.descend from heaven to do such things for us. Able men plan 
and control well, we know, in the fields of their sure knowledge. Dis- 
interested men, we know, plan and control generously: for their fel-- 
lows, at least to the outer range of their well-established socializa-— 


. tions: We know these things because in degrees they have happened ~ 


-numberless times before in history—whether | we think of the works . 


. of great kings or great engineers, of great. seers or great. publicists. .. - 


But the wise and generous planners and controllers have seemed 
always heretofore to be the products of largely accidental.conditions © 


—unless we accept the hypothesis that some divine favor sets things . 


right from time to time. No social machinery seems yet to have been 
. discovered adequate to plan for the elevation of able and unselfish- 
planners or to keep generous controllers of. human: affairs pny 
in control to best human ends, 


Several parts of the world’s society now heve, indeed; fairly pur- 


“posive planners and.controllers at the helm—and these are not only. 


~~. Italy; Turkey, and the Soviet Union. Japan and Siam, the Dutch. - = 


_ leaders in Java, the British leaders. in the Sudan, and some of the 
Indian princes—are also’ examples. But substantially none of these 
represent planning or controlling mechanisms which derive from, or 
_ are more than slightly responsive to, popular wills. ‘They are largely 
_ the modern analogues of “the men on horseback,” the self-made dic- 
 tators, the temporarily generous oligarchies, which bulk so large in 
the pages of histories. But how have men been able to provide for 
_ ‘suecessors to their great men, their. great planners, their generous . 
~oligarchies? . They have never done so.for long. ‘Who will assure a 

dictator equal to Mussolini without.a civil war? Or to Kemal Pasha 
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U. without a reaction? Or to Stalin without another revolution ? Or to 
. the present planners for Manchuria? : ; : 
_ _. What Professor Tugwell seems to envision, ary are scopes and | 
_ intensities of planning and control far exceeding those attempted by 
the abler monarchs of the Ming Dynasty, by Genghis Khan, by the . 
Antonines, by Cromwell or Napoleon, by our 1787 Constitutional. 
Convention, or by Lincoln “the Dictator.” Who are to be the plan- _ 

ners? How shall we get them? How assure them responsible con- ~ 
—trol—since, as Professor Tugwell rightly says, powers of planning, — 
and even powers of control (such as our Interstate Commerce Com- 


i mission) without responsibility, are vain and self-defeating. — 


Because in these troublesome times, when even large numbers of 
_our school teachers, in their generous dismay at. widespread human 
suffering, are willing to abandon the older ship of laissez faire and 
voluntary social codperation, there are $0 many spirits eager to. em- 
bark without chart or compass upon new political adventures, and - 


_ because of the obviously great influence: of Professor Tugwell’s ad-. at 


‘dress upon educators who in turn may. extensively influence others, it. 


- seems in order to give critical examination to the several, and some- 


times only dimly visible, implications of his paper. 


On page 90 of Teachers College Record for November Professor - | 
Tugwell correctly notes that in economic affairs the securing of pri- | 


_- vate advantage (rather than the general good) is the motive that 
_ has generally been trusted by our people—as indeed it has been for 





scores of centuries amongst the peoples from whom we derive. 
But it could easily be inferred. from the statement that collective 


- procedures have been few and have not increased amongst us. Of © ~ 
course the contrary has been the case. Everywhere the spheres of - 


- national, state, and-local governments have expanded: Through these 


_ the governors—voters in democracies, but autocrats or oligarchies ~ 


under other conditions—are designing to serve the general good. 
Once the functions of both central.and local governments centered 

almost: wholly: in defence and the administration of justice. Now 

‘such functions expand yearly to embrace new forms of education, 


health protection, public recreation, highway building, reclamation, - 


water supply, credit protection, and scores of others. 
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“But it hes been the experience of most of us that governments— 


_ and perhaps too often suffrage-constituted governments—are rather 


imperfect agencies even for serving collective needs. Hence we still 


' distrust them as agencies to carry on, for example; farming or trade 


or to. apportion to us the several kinds of work we.are to do. Hence 
many of us prefer to trust the crude workings of laissez faire in 


those matters where large scale collective action does not yet seem. 


indispensable, at least until we, the people, can learn how. to. create ~ 
governmental policies and to select governing agents whom we can 


- trust to give us useful guidance and service without enslaving us. 


Furthermore, since basic economic needs are substantially:the same 


among nearly all normal adults, how greatly different is “the general 

- good” from the sum total of normal adult personal and family goods ~ 

which ° actually have been the objectives of so-called private effort — 

_ practically since history began? And of course fully mature adults 

__ have rarely sought only their personal welfare through their strictly — 
economic productive activities.’ They have supported children and 


other dependents, and. have usually allocated portions of their prod- 
ucts, voluntarily or otherwise, to such valued agencies as the religious, 
the justice-administering, the defensive, the educational, the art- 


Re producing, and the like. Naturally, such partial ‘ ‘socialization” of. 
- economic production leaves open many opportunities for severe inter- 
group competitions, for excess production; and even for. predatory 7 


exploitations. But the judicious must ask: “‘Whiat are the prices we 
are likely to pay for large scale collective controls through suffrage- 
selected agents empowered to use enough mailed iets to O suppress. 
such excesses ?”” . 


Ill: - 


In several passages of his aiddrese-—viotably on pages 91, 92, 100, 
101, 105, and 107—Professor Tugwell seems to be drawing question- 


able distinctions.among several economic classes either as victims, or as. 


responsible agents, of the depression. The word “seems” is used 


for the reason that in certain other passages he seems to recognize - 
that nearly all distinguishable economic classes—farmers, ‘ ‘white col- 


lar’ workers, manual workers, professional men, business executives, 


elderly capital owners—have been. nearly ory “hit”. by the 
- depression. a3 
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oe those who are 7 or by. our ‘general ermnapianete. Wed 
(p.91) Surely these rieither exclude nor include, even apart from _ 
years of depression, only farmers or professional women, ‘“‘white col-— 

lar” clerks or railway employees, coal miners or college teachers, busi- — 


"ness enterprisers or retired old persons living on investments. And no. 
~ less certainly they do include some persons from each of such classes. 


Of course, in general, young persons own no property, whilst 


_many mature persons-do.’ Of course persons ill prepared for their 
oe work may have very low. productivity at forty, whilst those well 


trained are likely to have accumulated some resources. 

_“., 2 those who do relatively well under laissez faire, .. .” (p. 
91). Why not give us some analysés as to who these are—young or 
‘old, male or female, recent immigrants or old American stock, farm- 
ers or traders, wage-workers or proprietors, manual workers or “‘white — 


collar”. workers? The present writer. urges this since he believes - 


that nearly all. current talk about such distinctive classes is largely 
unrealistic. . In all classes, so far as he knows, are lucky and unlucky 
ones, foresighted and careless ones, competent and. incompetent ones 


..+-and they are found in our present. ee: -sustained works no 
less than in private works. 7 | 


“Even: the privileged... . .” (p. 92) ‘Nature gives exceptional , 
strength or courage or brains to some. . Fortunate. family back- 
grounds give the. equivalents to many. But do these constitute “the 
privileges” here referred to? Some persons in a new country -are 
first to find new mines or good farms or profitable forests. Are these ~ 


- intended? . Some. persons, too, having accumulated owned or. bor- 


rowed capital, are able'to set it to work, and even.sometimes to create | 
monopolies of great profit. Are they the ones? Some are able to - 

extort special privileges or opportunities from town. or county or 
city or state. or even national. governments. Are they the ones re- 
ferred to? Profiteers, like thieves and parasites, all societies have 


always had—but surely no few er within collective or governmental ‘ 
services than outside? 


Sa the fortunate folk ..... ‘to manipulate legislation. .. “ae 
(p. ‘vaga sep concessions wrung from a reluctant governing. 
group. s (Pp. , t/ha stupid and selfish policies. of those | 
in power oe gd ’' (p. 105) Ane the implications .of class power here 


not in the main. far from reality ? Or, rather, are we not left in the 
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dark as to bein: extensive the ‘ ‘privileged” classes are assumed to be? 
} Have farmers as a class no influence on congressional or legislative 
. action? Trade unionists? . The American Legion? Small merchants? 


- -. The militant W. C.T.U. or Anti-Saloon League forces? It is entirely 


true that whole ranges of: semi-skilled laborers, poor housewives, - 
lowly young clerks, nomadic renting farmers, and other unorganized 


folk have little influence. But when did such peoples ever have their - 


interests directly fostered? Under any socialistic government? 
Under any dictatorship ? Under any feudal régime? 


As the: present. critic reads Professor ‘Tugwell’s address, he finds 
. himself constantly questioning the frequent implications that some- 
where there resides a potential wisdom, an unuséd social leadership, 
competent to prevent or even cure our. major social ills, and especially 
those economic ills so acutely brought to our consciousness by the 
~ depression. 7 

“.:. . our whole program ‘in this emergency ‘hes been framed with - 
reference to the protection of privilege. rather than... any calcu-. 


= lated and fearless analysis of cause and cure,” (p. 92) - The impli- . 





cations of this statement seem to the present’ writer to assume | 
preposterous amounts of either malevolent insight in some quarters or = 
of benefit-working potential intelligence in others. ; 
. “Tt might have been. better to. have stopped the floods at their’ 


sources. ... .”’ (p..92) “. . . a program of genuine relief. . . .” (p. 
g2) “F edexal taxes fate the support of. coérdinated nationwide - 
_ relief, ”’ (p92) “. . . the constructive action whose lack has - 


.. not yet ‘hom repaired.” tn: 93) And especially: this Utopian allega- 
tion: “It is a mistake to suppose that. economists do not know what 
causes depressions or: how to avoid them.” (p: 99) 

~ Are not nearly all the implications of the foregoing highly vision- 
ary, hopelessly unrealistic? If such statements were aspirationally - 
" expressed as the very tentative hypotheses, the dreamlike. beliefs of a 
social scientist—very good. But here they are expressed. dogmati- . 
. cally, without reservations, and. with no evidence that considerable » 
_ numbers of other social scientists. would support them. 
_. We know, of course, that in all countries the afflicted, sccking 
_ Messiahs or. other leaders, are turning hopefully. to social scientists” 
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in much the-same spirit that our forefathers of five or ten centuries 
_ago turned to medical scientists in time of epidemic and plague. But 
the social sciences promise to be tenfold more difficult to develop 


_. beyond their’ present semi-philosophical and ‘doctrinaire stages than . | 


have. been the medical sciences: Probably able men specializing in 
the social studies would be well advised by the examples from medical 
history not to tempt the populace into eutneeevely great expectations 
from them. ao 


ee 


Every critic of « our y polislenl or other: paiisien of. collective action 
can, of course, use “the wisdom of hindsight” without stint. But “I 


_- told you so” utterances from scientists are futile. ‘Administrative 


satellites . . . never admitted at any point in the recession that 
things ‘were as bad as everyone else knew them to be.” (p. 93). “Our 
public policy during this depression has been outrageously partial and. 
consistently shortsighted.” (p. 101) ‘“‘It has been shaped, also, in 
direct contravention of economists’ advice.” (p. 101) Does that last 


|. imply that there was any considerable expressed unanimity of inter- 


. pretation on the part of any substantial number of well-known econ- ~ 
- omists ? This writer doubts: it, but would like to be referred to | 
evidence. Of course he knows that perhaps never do considerable - 
numbers of economists concertedly approve of particular govern- 
mental policies.. But are not social scientists among the most indi- 
vidualistic, in personal behaviors the least socialistic, of mortals? 
‘Doubtless practical men, either in corporate or legislative matters, 
pay very little attention to their individual utterances, perhaps be- 
‘cause so often these seem to reflect the perennial "disagreements of 
doctors.” pind : . | 

On page 107 are reflections on the incomplete. theories of the: 
“social philosophers of a generation ago. Doubtless all the theories 


.. of those pioneers had:some validity, but they certainly failed to include 


variables which have since come to light. | | 
Surely the complex phenomena of economic coSperations are hardly 
any more fully understood to-day: by social scientists than are ‘the 


- phenomena of transformation of foods into tissues and energies by — 





physiologists? Why, then, be so confident that variables are not still 
being overlooked ! - 
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VI. 


-. Like all other thinking persons, Professor Tugwell has some def- 
| inite theories as to the causes and possible cures of the present depres- 


sion. But to the present writer he seems, as an economist, to have. 


given singularly incomplete analyses of the probable consequences ia 
_ if some of his proposals were given application in practice. eS 
“The energy and ingenuity we are now expending on our financial. TS 

_ institutions ought to be turned toward the repairing of a. ‘nationally fa 


damaged purchasing power. . _e (p: 94) “The country’s financial | 


‘institutions:can only be salvaged by enabling i its citizens to buy goods.” 


(p. 94) ‘Purchasing power . . . is the one indispensable factor.” 


_. (p.-94) “In such a: situation there is just one thing to do: take = 


incomes from where they are and place. them where we need them.” 


(p.95) “The support of earning power is the point. of attack which 
- has most possibilities.” (p. 96) : : —- 
Now, no: well- informed and generous man will dissent from the ~ 
‘foregoing provided he can foresee ways and means of. achieving - 
the desired results which will not in effect be ace kerosene to the ~ 


flame. 

Not a few congressmen, iedesd, have decntniiod extensive bond 
issues for relief and public works. A group having Dr. John Dewey 
as an officer have been demanding’a five billion dollar Federal appro- ~ 
priation for such purposes. A Socialist demand has been for ten 
billion dollars, also for relief and public works.. Instead of curtailing 
political expenditures by cities or states or the nation, some would have — 
us extend public works, employ more teachers, add soldiers to the 


army, set more persons at health work, start taxation-supported plans 


for the housing of poorer classes. 
_ But in how many cases would not all these expedients turn. out to 


7 be only “robbing Peter to pay Paul” and losing much thereby? Only 
_a few people now in receipt of incomes are spending these non-pro- 
- ductively—either for. consumers’ goods or to provide working capital 


for new ventures. To subtract a thousand dollars of used purchasing 


power from citizen A and transfer it to citizen B will not ghee: expand 


markets, will it? 
Take the first, third, and fourth cates ww on page 96. ae 
Wherein can they be conceived to preserve or extend purchasing 
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powers to certain sections of the population except at the expense of . 
- dire disorder, and i thei impairment of. confidence of others? 


VII 

_ Has the present commentator succeeded in making readers of these 
_ pages understand that his adverse criticisms of Professor Tugwell’s 
splendid address are directed far more against its manner, its form, - 
than. against its substance? The substance of that address consists — 
of a series of ably expressed personal opinions and strongly emotion- 
alized reactions on a wide range of the most complex and baffling 
- problems which can confront men in their large-scale coéperative ac- 
tivities. But the form of it reflects too’ much the doctrinaire: confi- 





|. dence of the medical scientist’ of a century ago in diagnosing and pre- 
_. seribing for complicated human ailments. — : 


‘Among the most distinctively human of the behaviors of men, and 
. perhaps above all of the kinds of men who are destined to possess — 
the earth and multiply, are their wrathful, exploratory, and accusatory 
reactions in times of great trouble—whether of family sickness, or 
tribal invasion, or plague, or economic depression. : J 
‘Under such conditions the really virile peoples of all times seem - 
to have dethroned and mobbed their leaders, reviled- their gods, - 
‘hunted for and persecuted witches and other supposedly evil-working . 
human beings. Perhaps out of such turbulent groupings, emotional — 
storms, and toppling of deities come, in part, scientific storage of | 


goods against famine, well-armed defence against foes, medical sci- — 


ence, agencies for the cool administration of justice, and other pro- 


gressive changes. And perhaps in the years yet to come our present 


_ world-wide economic tribulations, with their feverish accompaniments 
of. incessant vituperations of persons, ‘their precocious diagnoses of — 
basic causes ‘of ills, their witch houndings, . and their dethronements, — 
will all work together to give us at least some clear foundations of 
the social sciences of large-scale human coéperations to replace the. 


present plethora of political, economic, familistic, and other rationali- 4 


zations in which all our intelligentzia indulge. 














A COMPREHENSIVE TESTING PROGRAM 
FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


: By RALPH B. SPENCE 
Assistant Prejeser: of Education, Teachers College 


URING the earlier years of test deuienastiites many. schools 
were inclined to use tests in the uncritical way which is so often 
characteristic of the reception of a new discovery. Tests were hailed 
as the panacea for all educational ills-and there was much loose talk - 
about scientific education and the immediate replacement of subjective 
measures by objective tests. Hundreds of thousands of tests were . 
- .given for which schools received no adequate return, and, as a result, . 
standardized tests fell into disrepute among some teachers and super- _ 
visors... In spite of the disfavor engendered by this indiscriminate use 


in the early stages of their development, it is generally admitted that . . 


standardized tests have a-real service to render both teacher and 


pupil. The potential usefulness of available tests. may be illustrated - ; 


by considering the neglected opportunities of a ese’ “system = 
does not use standardized tests. © : 7 
In such a-system decisions: would be baised upon teacher-made ex- | 
-aminations and the judgment. of experts—teachers and supervisors. | 
In many cases the decisions would be. sound and the pupils would re- 

_ ceive an education relatively efficient in terms of the capacity of. the 


-. community. In the cases of other pupils the results would be less Pre 


fortunate. Consider the following problems: 


.. The pupil who is achieving or could achieve one or more grades, 
in sisi of his present grade placement. , 
2. The pupil who is asked to attain standards much bovend his 
present achievement and capacities. | 

3. The pupil who is failed by the teacher bet | is shown by achieve- 
ment tests to measure up to grade‘norm. _ : 
_ 4. The pupil whose achievement is poor in most subjects, but who 
‘is ee or: even n exceeding the class average in one — sub- Wh 
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5. The class in which deficiencies c common to a muimber a the pupils - 


are retarding the progress of the group. : . 
6: The class, school, or system which is satisfied with its. weit but 


As achieving far less than comparable groups elsewhere. 


It is not pretended that these or like situations which might be 
suggested could not be remedied without the use of standardized tests. 


. They often could be: In actual practice, however, with the large 
. numbers of children in each class, they generally are not remedied and 
the use of standardized tests would increase the number and quality. 
_. of such.adjustments. Neither is it implied in any way that tests them- 

selves cure the situation. They-do not. They supply the informa- 
- tion, they objectify the situation, they flash. a warning signal. which 
_ permits the teaching staff to. organize their work in the light of s | 
_ clearer knowledge of individual difficulties and abilities. — 
_ Teachers’ marks and: judgments are inadequate because of their | 
_ unreliability and incomparability. Standard examinations also leave 
_ something to be desired in the way of reliability, but Judgments based 

on standardized test results plus teachers’ marks and. estimates will 


effect improvement in classroom procedure. 


.°. A-school system which uses standardized tests to. supplement teach-. 
- ers’ marks and estimates should receive greater returns in pupil hap-. ~ 

_ piness and accomplishment. | Teachers are enabled to understand .. 
pupils better and consequently to be more helpful because: (1) pupils’ 

|. capacities and achievements are evaluated more accurately; (2.) re-° ~ 
-. sults are objectified; (3) teaching difficulties are diagnosed. 


The conservation of special talents has been one of the outstanding 


~~ results of the development of standardized -tests.. Such tests have | 
- enabled teachers and supervisors to become aware of potentialities of 
pupils that the activities of the classroom had not revealed. They 
_ have enabled them to set for children of less than average ability tasks 
‘which permitted . them to gain a, sense ‘of real success. in place of one. — 


of constant failure. Much still remains to be. done in working out 


ways and means of using capacities, because it is easier to realize that. - 
_ what. we have been doing is unsatisfactory than it is to: know what 
peas to do. The tests have laid the foundation for future improvement. 
Progress depends in part. upon the identifiability. of results. Other 
. things being equal, children tend to make more rapid progress 
~_ when their accomplishments can-be measured j in clear-cut units. They. 
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_are likely to make less rapid progress if they have to depend upon a 


their own subjective judgment or the judgment of others. For certain 


"aspects of school work, standardized tests furnish results which help 


the teacher to gain a perspective of the work of the classroom, :and. 7 


a more accurate measurement of his teaching. It is true that the .- 
‘things that can now be measured by tests do not include many of the 


important outcomes of teaching, but: they may be very useful as far 


as they go. The development of tests of silent reading ability, for 
- example, may lead to important consequences for American education. - 
~ . Tests not only objectify the results but they-also help teachers apply 
_. their efforts most effectively in overcoming pupil difficulties. The 
vague feeling that pupils are not doing well is banished by tests that 


enable the teacher to find the types of difficulties characteristic of the. 


‘individual and the class.. Thus informed, he can institute remedial 


measures in an economical fashion. From the results of tests he can’ 
tell whether the pupils need drill on speed or accuracy in reading, on 


addition or subtraction in arithmetic fundamentals. © 


In order to secure these desirable results the testing program must — 


be set up as definitely as any other part of the ocucetensl structure. 


A — testing program should be | 


Supplementary not ‘Duplicative 
‘Usable not Confusing - 
_ Economical not Burdensome 
Comprehensive not Sporadic . 
Suggestive not Dogmatic | 
Progressive not Static. _ 


It is clear from the above discussion that standardized tests areto 


be used for very definite purposes: and with a realization of the —_ 
_ values already available in teachers’ marks and estimates. . The test 
‘results should be in such form as to permit ready-use by the class- 


room teacher. © Elaborate statistical manipulations cannot | be | 
expected. 


The tests. which are used must be economical from the standpoints: 


of time and money. In.most of the school systems the scoring will”. 
have to be done largely by the teachers and this means that the tests. 
should be so constructed that scoring may be done quickly. Teachers. 
must appreciate the worth of the tests in their work so ) that they will. _—s 


not feel-the scoring an unwarranted burden. 
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In many school systems. tests have been ised sporadically. Occa- 

; shaeeb surveys are of value and these values are increased by having 
8 comprehensive plan which will cover the entire school system and 
' provide an integrated plan over a period of years. Such a program, 
_ together with good record cards, will provide a body of authentic ~ 
. data an which to base the guidance ot pupils in junior: and senior 
high schools. at . 

It was pointed out. above that tests are now available for only a . 
“few of the things we strive for in elementary education, and that 
- present tests are not absolutely reliable. Adjustments made as the 
result of test scores should be considered tentative. If various sources 
of information are conflicting, further study is needed. If test scores” 
and the. teachers’ ratings are not in agreement, ' they are probably 
tapping different parts of a complex personality. 

Tests must always be used in a way which will. ‘permit the growth 
ot classroom activities: The knowledges. and skills for which tests 





can most easily be:built are only a part of the total school program, . | 


but teachers have emphasized this part almost to the exclusion ofthe 
other because of the narrow interpretation of test results. 

A testing program for the elementary school is suggested in the 
table on page 283 as a conservative approach to the problem. It is 
understood, of course, that any plan offered is subject to adjustment 
-to the individual school community. It may be necessary, for example, 
“to give more tests than the number suggested in the plan. It is.ad- 
vised, however, that the testing program be expanded as needs become. 
apparent, and that-each test given be used to the fullest extent before 


-. others are added.- Many a testing program - been ruined because 





.of the overambition of. its sponsors. : 

The first colunin in the table on page 283 inilitetes the place q 
where intelligence tests will be most helpful.. When a child enters 
school -practically. nothing is known about him. It is desirable to 
obtain, as soon as possible, an accurate index of his ability to learn. 
Individual tests are much to be preferred because of the higher relia- 
' bility and the more inclusive picture which they reveal of the person- 
_ ality of the child: Many schools at present are not equipped to give 
_ individual tests to large numbers, and in such cases two group tests 
two weeks or more apart should be given. Pupils showing variations 
_ of more than 10 points in I..Q. between the two tests, or having I..Q.’s . 
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PLAN FOR A Testing PROGRAM FOR THE nities ScooL * 




















ae ; ; ACHIEVEMENT TEsTs FOR - 
a Rishi i ACHIEVEMENT -BaTTeRyY } . Sprectat Empnasis J 
- GRADE — INTELLIGENCET |. . ANNUAL’ . ALL GRADES FROM 3 OR 4 TO 8 
- i |(Givenin Marchor April) fj © ROTATING 
ite. SFr ; (Given in October) 
Kde-I ...... TwoGroup Tests Raitt o 
ea a SS /.:.°*  * |-Reading Battery .. |: ys 
ere eee -. | Skill Subjects Battery} First Year—Reading __ 
“IV... 2.....| One Group Test | Complete Battery Second Year—Arithmetic | 
ee aS ee ee, FS . .- | Third Year—Social Studies 
ates - -.. | Complete Battery - Sy 
pas st roe ; _ ‘| Fourth -Year—Language |. 
a a oe : a Usage and Spelling - 
PVOER Sesgveed 2% Complete Battery ~ .} Fifth Year—Reading, etc. 
‘*. All dates. bessd « ow groups begiasiog 8 grade. in: v: September. “Change tc to corresponding dates ‘fer ; 
groups beginning a grade in February. 


+ Retests for special cases as needed. 
- -¢ Teachers use diagnostic tests throughout the year.- 


- below 80, should be tested further. Retests should also: be available 


at the request of any teacher for a pupil whose behavior seems at 
variance with previous test information. 


Where. pupils are accurately measured during their first. years in 


school, further intelligence tests, except in the case of discrepancies 


- mentioned, probably need not be administered. Sound guidance can — 
_ be given in the later grades on the basis of the cumulative record and — 


the educational quotients based on the achievement batteries. If there 


is doubt about the early tests another group test might be given to.all ~ 
fourth or fifth grades. By this time pupils are able to handle a con- 


- siderable: amount of verbal test material. They are adjusted to test 
situations, and the test scores therefore will be more reliable. 


The second and third columns of the above tabulation list the | 
achievement tests which will enable a school to provide more ade-. - 


P. quately for the needs of its pupils. -Ability in reading is the most 


.important skill that a pupil learns in the elementary grades, and. in oa 
_ order to-evaluate the early teaching a reading test should be given. | 
'- about the middle of the second grade (im March or April). A record 


taken at this time helps to determine the grouping of pupils for the 
following year; and also permits the teachers to use the results of the 


" = eee 
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" tests to guide their instruction during the remainder of the semester. 
_ In March or April the third grade can be given a battery covering: 
the skill subjects ; and the fourth, sixth, and eighth grades can be given © 
_ .a complete achievement battery. Many schools give an achievement — 
. battery to-all grades above the second. at the end of the year, but 
. the tests stiggested will probably prove sufficient for the general test- t 
ing program. It is assumed that a cumulative record system will. 
make available all the previous information about a pupil. . 
In addition to. the testing outlined for certain grades in the latter 
- part of the year, it is a very desirable supervisory plan to pick one 
_ subject or. group of subjects for emphasis each year, and give the 
"_ necessary achievement tests in October to all pupils in Grade III and 
above. This program might involve reading one year, arithmetic the 
next, social studies the next, language usage and spelling the fourth . 
year. The fifth year might bring special emphasis on reading again. | 
-. In an ideal school situation this concentration on one subject runs 
_ counter to educational principles. . In actual school-practice, however, 
with the large numbers in the classes, the procedure has. much. to 
recommend it. In any individual situation it can be modified in a | 
variety of ways to. méet' particular needs. - Reading may be em- . 


_.. -phasized more often, two subjects instead of one may be concentrated - - 





upon each: year, other subjects than those listed may be added, etc. 
The important thing to’: remember is that the tests given are to serve 
_definite educational ends. | Start modestly with relatively few tests, ' 
_. and be sure that'the possibilities of these are exhausted or that there 
are definite objectives not being met by the ‘omen testing program ] 
before others are-added. - : 
7 When tests are used sporadically, they are likely to 7 expénsive. 
-' Ina school system of 1,000 children in Grades Ito VIII the total cost 
of the tests for the program | outline would be. about $120 or 12 cents 
per pupil. Taking $75 as an average total expenditure per pupil in 
elementary school, this is not.an expensive item: . It would be difficult 
to find an equivalent expenditure which would yield greater returns. 











= SUGGESTED EXPERIMENTS IN. THE 
eee FIELD OF PRE- PARENTAL | 
_ EDUCATION’ | 


A STUDY OF DISCUSSION TOPICS PREFERRED BY PUPILS IN ; 
GRADES SEVEN THROUGH TWELVE 


By BESS v: CUNNINGHAM 


. _ Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


. AND RUTH CONNOR 
iil Assistant, Child Development Institute, Teachers College 


<HERE ji is ‘nit, no single aspect of ‘the ene a sbuaiiel 
program which presents more problems and a greater challenge 
| to. the teacher than that phase of education which aims to provide, 
during the high school period, experiences which may help girls and 
boys to become good parents in years to come. The very expression’ 

‘‘pre-parental education,” which is now accepted as a blanket term to 
cover all activities which are directed toward preparation for parent- 


‘hood, suggests an emphasis upon future needs.'’ This immediately ae 


‘complicates the problem of teacher and curriculum-maker who. con- . 
_sistently attempt to provide for the’ future through experiences which 
are significant in the present. . 

The selection of curriculum content in this field is made even more .. 
difficult. by the fact that the attributes of successful parenthood do 
not yield readily to analysis. It is almost impossible to select many | 
|. specific traits of a good parent which are not also, in large measure,’ 
- the traits of a good. person. Such traits would seem to be the prod- | 

ucts of a liberal rather than a professional education. 

The success of any aspect 'of a school program’ is “necessarily de- 
. ara upon the cooperation of the homes from which pupils in. the 
_ school are drawn—and in pre-parental education the limitations of | 
the school as an independent agency are particularly marked. 


' * This study was made under the joint auspices of the Child Development: Institute ‘of ieitiin 
College and the division of Child Development in Household Asm, Teachers College. 
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In spite of complicating factors, the development of pre-parental — 
education during the past few years has been rapid. Units of work 
and: courses of study pertaining to the home, the family, and the 
_.- young child are now included in many high school programs, classified, 
as a-rule, as “Family Relationships,” “Child Development, ” or “Child 
Care,” and given under the direction of a teacher of home economics. 
_ Surveys of existing courses of study’ show that curriculum materials _ 
_ dealing with the young child as a member of the family are distributed 
‘ throughout the grades from junior high school through college. In | 
some programs the health care of the infant or young child is em- - 
phasized, with the apparent or stated objective of teaching techniques . . 
or skills for immediate application to the care of young children at. 





home. In some instances a more remote goal is implied in that the — 


principles of child care are discussed with the expectation of carry 
- over into adult life. In some courses of study, psychological aspects 
_ of child behavior are stressed, the implied objective being a develop- 
‘ing appreciation of child nature and an increased enjoyment of chil- 
dren. - Still. other programs emphasize sociological aspects such as 
conimunity care of dependent children or home life in other lands. 
In some instances ‘curriculum-makers have organized child develop- 
-ment content for the stated purpose of helping high school pupils © 
‘to understand themselves better. Courses labeled “Child Develop- 
ment” and those classified as “Family Relationships” tend to overlap 
in some instances.» In courses on family relationships, discussions of 
personal responsibility, marriage, social hygiene, and problems of indi- 
vidual and group adjustment are sometimes outlined. With all this 
variation, there are practically no experimental. data to indicate that 
one approach i is better than another. | 
_-In view of the lack of experiment in the field and the difficulties . | 
inherent in pre-parental education, it is small wonder that procedures 
diverge widely; that immediate objectives often lack clear definition, — 
and that professional zeal tends to outriin knowledge of most useful 
_ content, proved methods, or tested outcomes. 

If this report of certain expressed preferences of adolescent girls 


1 Crabbs, Lelah Mae and Miller, Mabel L. .4 Survey of Public School Courses in Child Care 
for Girls. Merrill-Palmer School, .Detroit, Mich., May, 1927. 

-Whitcomb, Emeline S. Typical. Child Care and Parenthood Education. in Home Economics De-. 
_ partments. U.S. Bureau of Education, Bulletin No, 17, 1927. 

Dyer, Annie R. The. Placement. of Home Economics Content-in Junior and Senior High School. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia’ University, 1927. 
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ond boys. should serve to throw into. high relief 1 a few of the many. 
problems to be considered .in selecting curriculum content directed 
toward training for parenthood, and if it should stimulate experi- 
_ mental studies of certain. limited aspects of the larger field of pre- 
parental education, it will have justified: itself... The. best type of 
“interest” study, however, must. Santee be Tapes as suggestive 
rather: than conclusive. : 


SOURCE ‘OF. TOPICS USED. IN CHECK: LIST 


In order to obtain from high: school girls and. boys suggestions ‘of: ae _ 


-. discussion topics which would later constitute the basis of a check 

_list for more detailed analysis, copies of a letter were sent to 5,000, 
_ pupils, in seven junior and senior high schools.as follows: one private 
' school, in a: large eastern city, having separate divisions for girls 
_and boys and including gtades seven through twelve; one public senior _ 
high school and one public junior high school in a medium-sized south- _ 


__. western city; one middle western community high school and one. 





middle western junior high school; one large eastern suburban junior~ 
high school, and one large eastern suburban. senior high school. 
_ . The'letter was worded in such a way as to. avoid leading sugges- - 

tions, and. was distributed in study hall-or assembly period by. the 
ve principal or the person who normally presided over the period. This 
provision was made in order that the particular interest of the lionie- 
room or classroom teacher might not indirectly influence the selection 
of topics. The letter follows. 


‘To THE STUDENT: 


Many persons have re about certain things which may or. may not in- . 
terest high school students. One way to find out about these interests is to go 


directly. to headquarters and ask the student himself. We want to know what . . 


__ concerns you. From the. questions which you and other high school students 
_ send us, we hope to compile ‘a list of topics for discussion by student groups. . | 
Will you write, without signing your name, one question which you would . 


. like to discuss in. school or out—that is, in- classes, school forums, school clubs, - x 


‘or in very small groups, possibly. with just one other person? — 

The question should be one which really concerns you; that is, something 
about which you really care; something which is on. your mind. It may be 
about what you are doing air or what you are planning to do ar hoping to. 
do sometime later. It may refer to something in school, at home, or something 
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f otitis the school or: home; it may be about something which we have not ; 
mentioned. All that is necessary is that you select one question which in your 
judgment needs to be discussed by high school students. - 


_ Of the three thousand suggestions which were returned some were 
- obviously of local interest, for example: “Why shouldn’t girls and . 
boys be in the same school?”; “Why i isn’t the Parents’ Association ~ 
- dance conducted better ?”’; “Why do we have to have old teachers ?”: 
and ‘Why can’t we have a longer lunch period?” Such questions 
were discarded, leaving a total of 2,337 topics which were apparently 
of general rather than local interest. 


' TYPES. OF TOPICS SUGGESTED, ‘AND » oumicnaiines OF CHOICE 


A preliminary scanning of the topics indicated four major classifica- 4 
~ tions: vocation, education (referring to choice of school, discussions. 
of coeducation, and similar topics), personal-social relationships, and 
_ topics pertaining to home and family. Other topics were grouped 
_ under the heading ‘“‘Miscellaneous.”.. The classification was some- 
what subjective but was accomplished by means of key words and 
phrases; home and family topics, for example, were designated by © 
‘such words as father, mother, baby, child, marriage, and-home. 

The similarity in choice of topics in public, private, city, suburban, 
_ and geographically scattered schools is noteworthy. In each school, © 
vocation or education topics were selected with greatest frequency 
and topics pertaining to the home and family were selected least fre- 
quently. Disregarding the topics classified. under ‘‘Miscellaneous,” a 
rough summary follows. 


When all topics suggested. by pupils in the seven schools are considered, roughly 
-one in four (26.6 per cent), proves to be about vocations: the smallest percentage ~ 
of votes for vocation topics in any one school was 15.7 per cent (the next 
smallest was 21.4), and the largest was 38.6. 

When all topics are considered, suggestions of education topics constitute about _ 
one in three (33.1 per cent), with percentages ranging in. the seven separate 
schools from 24.7 to 38.6. : 

Home and family topics were euggueted by one in slightly more than twenty- 
two pupils (4.5 per cent), with percentages in the various schools ranging from 


.§ to 6.6. 


Personal-social topics in “all schools were suggested by inn one pupil in 
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, slightly more than’ seven (13.7 7 per cent), with school percentages ranging from _ 
_ §.6 to 16.5 per cent.? 


GRADE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN SUGGESTIONS. 


Grade and sex differences i in suggestions of discussion topics were 
‘next: tabulated, but no conclusions were drawn.as to the reliability of | 
differences. The purpose of the tabulation was merely to check fur- 
ther the similarity of choice from school to: school, suggested by ° 
Table I, and to raise questions rather than to. attempt to answer them. 


A brief summary of. Table II follows. 





When all topics suggested by girls i in all ieibin i are ‘dette, vocation topics se 


constitute 28.8 per cent. The range in percentage choice from grade. to grade 
was from 25.1 to 36. 7. ' Boys’ choices were ‘similar except in the seventh grade 
where vocation topics constituted only 11.5 per cent of all topics suggested. © 
- Education topics, all girls’ suggestions considered, constitute 28.3 per cent . 
of all suggestions, grade percentages: ranging from 18.1 in the ninth to 38.6 
~ in the tenth grade. - Among the suggestions of boys, education topics were rela- 

tively more frequent i in. all grades except the tenth. ( Percentages ranged from 
- 26.9 to 41.5.) 
- Home.and family topics constituted 5. 8 per cent of all topics suggested by. 
girls and 2.7 per cent of all topics suggested by boys. Among the suggestions 


of girls.in the ninth grade, home and. family topics constituted 3.8 per cent; in _ 3 


the seventh grade, 10 per cent of all topics proposed were topics pertaining to the 

~ home and the family. The range in percentage choice among boys in the vari- 
- ous grades was from 1:5 per cent in the ninth grade to 6.1-per cent in the eighth. 
- . Personal-social topics were proposed by 17.5 per cent of all girls and 10.6. 
per cent of.all boys, the gitls’ choices ranging from 13.0 per cent in the seventh . 
. grade to 25-per cent in the ninth grade, and boys’ choices ranging from 1.2 per 
cent:in the seventh grade to 13.6 per cent in the eleventh grade. 


A CHECK LIST OF TOPICS: 


From the. topics cuggested (2,337), a representative duit list 
was next compiled with an approximately equal number of topics « 
under the classifications of vocation, education, personal-social, and 
general or miscellaneous. . The consistent infrequency with .which 
topics ‘pertaining to the home and the family appeared i in the first: | 

‘2 From Table 1—Schvol Differences in Sesietions of Discussion “Topics. With the exception a 
Table V, only. summaries of tables or excerpts are presented in this report. vas of ‘Table 1 and. 


other tables will he sent by Professor Bess V. Cunningham upon request. 
' 8From Table 1I—Grade and Sex Differences i in Suggestions a Discussion Topics. 
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“part of the study made it difficult to compile a representative check | 
list under this head. . It was necessary to supplement home and fam- 


_. ily topics suggested by the pupils with topics generally found in public 


school courses of study on child development and family relation- 
_ ships, in order to weight this classification fairly. Typical home and~ . 
- family topics were taken from the three qupeaye. pee mentioned — 
(see footnote'1, page 286). : 

_ The topics from the various groups jo tiene (94 in all) were. 
_ arranged in random’order and the check lists (ungrouped ) were pre- 3 


‘sented to. ‘approximately 5,000 additional pupils in junior and senior ~ 


e high schools as follows: a senior high school far girls in the Middle 


West (Chicago) ; the j junior and senior high: schools.of an eastern city. , 


school system (Reading, Pennsylvania), and a suburban junior high ~ 
-school (New Rochelle, New. York). : None of these schools was 
included in the meus | muny upon which the check list of wages 
was built. , 
‘As in the first part of the study, topics were checked in the study 
- hall or assembly under the direction of the person normally presiding 
at the time the topics were submitted, Before distributing the check 
_ list the one in charge of the room made the following statement: 


' Here is a list of topics which- high: school students consider important for 
~ discussion.. We should like to have your opinion concerning. the relative im- 
portance of these topics. Be sure to read the directions at the top of the page - 
- before beginning to check. ‘The Papers will be. collected at the end of fifteen 
~ minutes. 


_ The sdinih list was headed by the ollowing paragraph directed to 
‘the student: 


In ‘the: following: list of topics are some: which are included in. many: high 
school courses of study and some which are seldom, if ever, included. . Mark 


“plus all topics which you are sure you would like to, discuss in school or out, ° 


. that is, in small groups; and mark minus all-topics: which you are sure you . 
- would not like to discuss. Leave all other topics unmarked. © 


Before undertaking to make a sampling of the check list. returns, 


mM _- all papers were scanned and those from which personal data (school, 


grade, sex, etc.) had been omitted; and those which were marked all : 


~. plus or all minus were discarded. _The remaining papers were classi- 





_ fied. according to grade and sex, and a random. sampling of 50 girls 
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ar 50. boys was mais fron each grade of each school, except when. | 
the total number of check lists received was less than 50, in which — 
case all the returned lists were used. In the twelfth grade the total 
number. of check lists was used. ‘The complete. sampling totaled - 
2, O71, papers, grade and. sex samplings ranging from 50 to 153. , 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PLUS AND MINUS VOTES WITHIN 
‘CLASSIFICATIONS ; 


- The reliability of differences between plus al minus votes within’ 
given divisions of topics was computed with votes classified accord- 


i ~. ing to: grade and. sex. The outstanding results « Table Ill may 


be briefly summarized as follows. - 


_ Girls as well as boys in each grade. group voted 1 more vocation. a education 
topics plus than minus. 


The smallest coefficient of reliability was slightly ios than 3 in the case of. 
the favorable vote for education topics by boys in grade ten, and the highest - 
coefficient - (22) was found when a‘ comparison was. made between plus and — 
_* minus votes for vocation topics. by girls i in: grade nine.> 


Because topics of:a personal-social nature are often closely related 
to those classified as home and family topics, ee from Table it 
"are given in some detail (see page 292). a = 
~. Differences between. percentages. of plus and minus votes in the 
| home and family classification appear to be more than chance differ- 
ences, except in the cases of eleventh and twelfth grade girls and 





seventh and ninth grade boys. Differences classified as personal- . | 


' social appear to be reliable except in the case of tenth grade boys. 
ANALYSIS OF SPECIFIC TOPICS | 


- Every topic in each classification received some plus votes and some 
minus votes from both boys and girls in each grade. . In order that 
analysis. of specific topics might be facilitated, two criteria of popu- 


_.Jarity were arbitrarily established: first, a topic to be considered popu- 


— lar, or, cony ersely, unpopular, must be marked in the same way by 
§0 per cent of a given group; second, 50 per cent-of a group having 


-.. voted either plus or minus for a topic, the ratio of bas to minus votes 





' '*To be considered. reliable the coefficient. should be about: 3. ; 
: § From Table’ 11t—Reliability of ‘Differences in Total Plus and Minus Votes in Given Classi- . 
ficationis.. : 
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_ EXCERPTS FROM TABLE III. 


Sivante’ RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF PLUS AND Minus 
’  Vores ror Torics CLASSIFIED. AS Home AND FAMILY AND PERSONAL-SOCIAL 
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The table reads: Taking into consideration all possible votes for home and family topics, girls - 


in grade twelve voted such topics minus more often than plus; the difference between minus and 
plus percentages is 3 and the reliability of the difference is 2 (coefficients of less than 3 indicate 
- questionable act abika) Girls in grade eleven voted home and family topics plus more often 
than minus, with a reliability coeficient of1.. Girls in grade ten tended to vote home and 
family topics. plus with a percentage difference of 14, and a reliability coefficient of 9. 


or the converse must be at least two to one. Upon the basis of the 
total number of votes possible for any one question as considered by 


girls or boys in any one grade the percentage ratings of questions | 


thus. voted popular or unpopular were computed. 


No one topic in the classifications of: vocation, education, and personal-social 
was voted unpopular by girls in any grade, but girls in grades eight, eleven, and 
- twelve voted some topics in the home and family classification unpopular. 
Boys voted some topics unpopular in each classification | except personal-social, 
. under which heading there were no saenean voted definitely unpopular. 
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“Selected vocation. topics were voted ‘popular by sicle and boys in all grades, 


numbers ranging from two topics selected by ‘seventh grade boys to nine selected 
| by eighth grade boys. -In each grade, with the exception of the-eighth, the num-. _- 
|. ber of vocation topics voted popular by girls exceeded the number so voted by - 


boys. Topic 1, “Things to consider. when: choosing | a vocation,” was voted popu-- 


'. lar by both girls and boys in all grades ; and in all grades except the seventh both _ __ 


__ groups. voted for topic 76, “How to find a job.” Pe Ne vocation topic was voted | 
‘unpopular by girls. - ; 


Among the education’ topics, two or more were wind aici by both girls 
and boys in each grade; none was voted. unpopular by girls i in any. grade, and 
one, a question obviously unsuited to boys, was voted unpopular by boys in — 


grades ten and twelve. ‘Two topics, number 4, “Travel as a means.of becoming - 


educated, ” and number 2, “The use of motion pictures in. education,” were voted : 
popular by. both girls and boys i in all grades. . Girls and. boys in nearly all grades 


. voted for a discussion of some problems pertaining to college. 6 


Excerpts from Table IVA to IVE give in detail the percentage 
votes for specific topics pertaining to the home and family and for 
topics of a personal-social nature (see ‘pages 294-295). i 

Girls in each grade voted for at least three topics in the home and . 
family classification. -A topic dealing with adjustment to parents was. - 
voted popular by girls in the eighth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 


| grades. Topic 34, “Which is more important in life, a career or 


marriage ?”’ was selected by 60 per cent or more of girls in. all grades 


except the seventh. Twelfth grade girls voted magne three topics. 
'- ‘pertaining to young children. 


Boys voted popular two home and family topics in 1 grades eight 
and nine and one such topic in grade twelve. On the other hand, 


boys in the three upper grades voted four or more topics unpopular, 


the vote in.the tenth grade being emphatically negative. Topic 75, 


“Civic obligations of the family,” received a favorable vote in two 


grades—nine and twelve. In.the three lower grades topics concern- 


‘ing the home and family were, with one exception, neither popular 1 nor 
unpopular according to the established criteria: - 


~ When girls and boys are compared in each grade, the relative lack 
of enthusiasm upon the part of boys for | wi pertaining to 


- the home and ‘family is evident. 


From four. to seven’ personal-social topics were voted peneies i 
© From Table IVA to IV E—Percentages of Girls. and Boys in Given Grades Voting. Certain 


Topics, “Popular” or: Pan oer 
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EXCERPTS FROM TABLE IVA TO IVE 
. Percentaces: VoTING Certain Topics **PopuLAR” OR *SUnrorutar” 
.. Grats’ Votes: 
Ts . | Grade | Grade. pare Grade | Grade | Grade 
Topic - he 9 10: Se: 12 
' HOME AND FAMILY TOPICS 
POPULAR eee 
; ¢. Do most of us get along better with |: 
our friends than with our sisters and | i 
ET eicetikt ee cl acs eR EY: are 50 Yr 
13. Home life in other lands oaseene’ 64 ies » 52 
17.. How to get along with one’s family | 57 54. 54 “ 
29: Do parents always know what is ac a : 
|. . best for children of high school age? 65 73 61°:| 56 
| 34. Which is more important in life, .a ' : 
 * @eeee er martiogs?.....:......0. ‘67 | 62.) 68 69° | 63 
41. A high school student’s share of a 
family responsibility ......:..... “50 51 
58. How to care for the baby in order 
to keep him-well ............... x 54 a - 
69. Why should one marry? ........ o ‘a sy. ‘| 6.. 
72: How:children grow............:. 76 os ‘- 
92. Modern ideas of marriage :~.....| °.. 52 50 
UNPOPULAR 
37. Flare, games, stories, and | toys for 
I ta ele Ee rng wens 56: | - 50 
45. Things to play with children ..... be oe 54° 
72. How children grow ............. 66 si 50 
ane PERSONAL-SOCIAL TOPICS 
‘POPULAR 
- 3. Howto get rid of undesirable habits | 80 74 “75 67 | 52 
11. Haw to overcome timidity and self- . 5 
: SND 4 hu kno scackcdenuan 62 St 67 71 60 
20. Everyday manners ......:.......|. 63 65 na MA sad da 
| 30. Ways. Thcminine popular ....... 72 68 63 77 74 61 
44. How to develop a pleasitig person-}. = | | 
SP Stead adks ks 6680620006464 gs-wM 73 | 87 70 65 
47. What is the best way to make good}; «= |. . 
EE hidln doit ailiaereitied.s umenlill s 72-| 81 71 73: 67 61 
67. Why are high school students often | | Bt : 
jo Beant and discontented with 
0 "a “5 54 84 
94. Health Programs \. «2.0/0. .te. 63 cn fe 
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EXCERPTS FROM. TABLE IVA TO IVE. (Continued) 
» PERCENTAGES VoTING Certain Topics ‘‘ Popucar” OR x “UNPOPULAR” 
: Boys’ Votes 
. Grade | Grade | Grade] Grade | Grade | Grade 
Fopic . 9 1.8 9. |' 10 | a. 12. 
: = HOME .AND FAMILY TOPICS — 
POPULAR : ' 
13. Home life i in soaker OE Oe 
34.. Which is more important in life, a| 
. @apeer OG marriage?! ...<.....0520]: 0 . wa ee 
45. Things to play with children ..-..|. .. ) >... | 50 |: - 4" 
75. Civic obligations of: the family. . oe 64 oF oe 
UNPOPULAR 
13. _o life in other lands .........| 2. ok ae ~~ 58 . 
17: How to get along with one’s family|_ .. wa ery 52° | 56 
37. Plays, games, stories, and toys for > & A | 
© Ci cia odoedtdekeenisak ee Me OR “es <2 ae ae 63 
| .- |.45- Things to play with children’ ow ae ‘a - Go I. a 58 
‘a 53- Temper tantrums—their cause and . 3% ~~ 
mm I cee we. - ae - 56 
58. How to. care for the baby i in order | Pe + 
_ to keep him well ............:... ee lt we FR 
| 63. The funn (amusing). things little : Ms Sa 
children do jipeaa Seiad « oe eee ree eee ee oe 
72. How children grow............... Rob, Kas me  r™%. 54 
75. Civic obligations of the family . ~ Bia ok nee es 

| 80. The effects of different types of : 

- © - punishment on. children ..... .:. .-.| Ss 8 vec) eo See ae ca. 
' . | 84. The modern idea of child waidanns | “ sQenh) at 54 ¢. Ee 
92. Modern. ideas of marriage WIE ere ery ol 50 m Fs 

_ PERSONAL-SOCIAL TOPICS ° 
- | POPULAR 
3. Howto get rid of undesirable babies’ 65 | 67 59 | 66 a ee 
7. How to develop initiative ... ; . ae ar - ais os ‘ 63 
11. How to overcome timidity and self- - 
consciousness . . eecccces peccee ow S ss 
| 20. Everyday manners .......,.....:|. 51 2 &s 
30. Ways of becoming popular .-..... 53 66 |. 54 
39. The advisability of including sex. 
' education in the high school. ye 1 Oe ee ee @ 
_ RE Re: | a Be i ee i. Fa 2 oe oe os | §8 
. 44. How to develop a pleasing person-| eee +, ep Bere 
ae © PTE SERRE 2A nats 54 59 
| 47. What is the best way to make good ay : 
CURE. svcciciocivccsicsevces P Be 60 Se | se Pas 
78. Sex problemis ............. Tere ie na “ , +h 52 
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| girls i in each grade. ‘Three souks topics, mailto 30, “Ways “ becom. # 
ing popular,” number 44, “How to develop a pleasing personality,” 
and number 47, “What is the best way to make good friends?” 
-were voted popular by girls in all grades. In each grade group at least — 
one topic was voted popular and no topic in this classification was voted . 

'. unpopular by either girls or boys. Personal-social topics selected by . | 

- girls and boys were little differentiated in the seventh grade and were ~ 

- identical in the. eighth grade. Topic number 3, ‘“‘How to get ‘rid of 
undesirable habits,” was voted popular by both girls and boys in 


grades seven through ten. Topics. of a personal-social. nature were 
selected by boys in the lower grades ‘more often than. by boys in the 


| upper grades. Comparing the votes of girls with the votes of boys in —_ 


the corresponding » grade, gitls selected more personal-social. topics 


than boys did except in grade eight where the number of personal- 


social topics is the same. 


FURTHER ANALYSIS OF HOME AND FAMILY TOPICS 


A preliminary examination of the topics listed under. home anil 


4 family suggested the advisability of a subdivision into three groups: 
. topics dealing with personal adjustments within the family; those of . 
a sociological nature; and those pertaining directly to young children. ~ 


Table V, which is given in full, shows the weight of plus and minus 
votes for each question by girls and boys in each grade. 


According to the criteria arbitrarily established, only ilies re- 
‘ceiving a vote of at least 50 per cent are considered suggestive. . 
Three gradations of plus or minus votes are indicated in the table: . 


first, “popular” and “unpopular” topics in accordance with the two 


established criteria; second, topics voted one way or the other by as 4 
_ many as $0 per cent of a group, with opposing votes numbering more . 
~ than one-half as many; and third, topics receiving ‘more plus than. _ 


minus votes. This third classification is not necessarily significant, 


owing to the fact that such topics may have been left unchecked by the 
“majority of students. 


Topics in Group 1, those pertaining to cine adjustment, 


. career and marriage, ranged from one minus vote to evident popu- — 


- larity (50 percent vote with ratio two to one). i in votes of girls in all 


grades. In the tenth grade, every topic in. the. group was voted 
defaitely — by girls. Boys in general registered less interest 
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. “TABLE V 


We EIGHT OF Pius AND Minus Vores GIvEN to Home AND Famity Topics BY. Boys 
AND D GiRLs 1n Given Grapes 





Grade 12. Guten Grade 10 Grade 9 Grade 8 Grade 7 
Girls Boys/Girls Boys|Girls Boys|Girls Boys\Girls Boys\Girls Boys 
GROUP I. TOPICS ON. PERSONAL iit: Oc. _. A i : ‘| 
ADJUSTMENT, CAREER AND a : 
‘MARRIAGE 
ot Do most of us get along bet: 
‘ter with our friends than ' 
} with’ our sisters and broth- : ee Pe a t . Fee ; 
pak Mate sobre Kerang’ +. =: F.: — |.W U + « F x a 
17. How to get along. with. ve a ae 
eS I i. cs oe owls ti x _ _ N | W 
29. Do parents always know - 
"what is best for children of | | 
high school age? ........: WwW. 
- 34. Which is more important in 
life, a career or. marriage? 
69. Why should one marry? .. 
92. Modern ideas of marriage . 


Topic 
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|| GROUP Il.. TOPICS OF A SOCIO- 
LOGICAL NATURE 
8. The origin and evolution of rm. 
+ os CRUE Ge ceewasessevs - — 
13. Home life i in other lands ..| W °: N 
22. Community care of depend- | . 
‘ ents, delinquents, and neg- i al ; . ra 
lected Children ......:..) + — | + oo», | + is | + PN ees 
41:.A. high ‘school student’s re Ge a 
; _ of family responsibil- = ce ed ‘na 
| w +184 +1 = 


++G 
Zm - 





ven dp 
75. Civic obligations: of family | — Wi- -ita’ 


GROUP III. ToPICs, PERTAINING 
DIRECTLY TO YOUNG CHIL-- 
DREN 
37. Plays, games, stories, and ae: ik 
' toys.for children ..... N NIN N 
45. Things to play with children|~ N Nj - —. 
‘53. Temper tantrums—their 

cause-and treatment .....)';-- . N{/| x <= 
58. How to care for the baby in| ~ 2 oe 

order to keep him. well . - -|- _. 
63. The funny (amusing) things a aE Ee 

little children do .......:. — NJ] = _. 
72. How-children grow: ’... . N N | -N - 
80. The effect of different types 8% ce 

of punishment on children | — ~ dae fh al 
84. The modern idea of child | . oe 

guidance vs. the old idea ..| —° N _ _ 
88. Standards of development ; 

.. (physical-mental-social) in | : mes ' 
ARBRE ae >: -—|- - x - | + -+ilaw .4&] + dp 
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Votes considered significant are “indicated by letter symbols: ' 
WwW (Wanted) means at least ‘So per cent positive vote with a plus-minus ratio of at least two to one. 

N (No) means the opposite of ; 

F (Favorable) means a plus vote of at’ least 50 per cent. 

U_ (Unfavorable) means the opposite of F. 

+ means slight plus balance. - 

— means slight minus balance. 

% means equal division of es and minus votes, 
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-in this group of topics, their votes covering the entire range from | - 


; popular to unpopular. Question 29, “Do parents always know what 
is best for children of high school age?” was voted: popular, accord- 
-. ing to the two criteria, by girls in the three upper. grades and in the 


: eighth grade, and conformed to the one criterion of a 50 per cent plus - | 7 


- yote in grade nine. Boys appeared to be less interested in having this 


question discussed, - Question 34, “Which is more important in life; | 
'. a-career or marriage?” , received more plus than minus. votes by both 


- girls and boys in all = with ae positive vote by girls in all 


- grades except the seventh. 
‘Topics in Group II were. less uniformly popular than those in ~ 

| Group I.. Taking into consideration the votes as a whole, plus and © 
“minus votes would seem. to balance approximately. Sex differences | 


are suggested by the reversal of votes by girls and boys in grade 


‘ twelve, on topic 13, “Home. life in. other lands,” and the definitely — 
favorable vote by. boys in grades nine and twelve for topic 75, 


“Civic obligations of the family.” . All groups of girls voted more 
‘minus than plus on this topic, without emphatic vote at any level. 


Those questions.in the list which pertain directly to young children’ 


" “received in general a heavy weighting of negative votes by both girls 


and boys. This is particularly true of votes of girls and boys in grade — 


twelve and of.the vote of boys: in. grade ten. One topic in this 
. classification appears to be popular among seventh grade girls and 


one each among ninth grade girls and boys. Girls in the eighth grade. 


is voted definitely against the one topic most popular with girls‘ in the 
seventh grade, topic 72, ‘““How children grow.’ 


Just how pupils i in the various grades might have yoted if the rine’ 


of topics: concerning the home and family had been more comprehen- 
sive has not been revealed by the study. A further step might be the 


_ preparation of a more complete check list with each topic stated in 
~ several ways, the presentation of these topics in some uniform ar- — 
_ rangement, and an analysis of the choice of topics under the various _ 
heads.. In the meantime, questions suggested by this study may profit- 


ably be tested by means of teaching units in child development, planned 


"to take account of preferences indicated and used as a basis of experi- 
ment.. Of the direct value of such expressed preferences i in determin- . 
~ ing desirable subject matter in child dev elopment we, of course, have. - | 


no measure,. but the following. summary of. topics popular ‘at each 
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suite Snead is submitted in the hope that it may be ‘sumpentive — 


curriculum-makers engaged in outlining experimental programs of 


child development and family relationships for inclusion i in b junior and 


senior high school courses of study.. 


SUMMARY AND SUGGESTED. EXPERIMENTAL CONTENT 


Interest in "problems pertaining to a vocation and a readiness to 
discuss matters of personal. social adjustment were more or less con- . - 


‘stant in all grade groups. It would: seem to follow that. certain 
_ aspects of pre-parental education organized i in connection with prob- © 
- lems..of vocational guidance and also.in relation to personal adjust- : 
_. ment would be of interest to large numbers of students. 


According to the criteria of popularity used in this study, boys in. . 
the seventh grade voted no home and family topic popular; boys in 
the eighth grade voted “Home life in other lands” and “Career -or- 


‘marriage ?” popular; boys in the ninth grade showed a preference for 


“Civic obligations of the family”.and “Things to play with children”; _ 
boys in the tenth and eleventh grades voted no home and family topics . 


: popular ; and boys in the twelfth grade appeared to like: one topic— 


“Civic obligations of the family.” 
‘Although home economics programs are often slenaed to meet cer: 


tain needs of boys it. has seemed advisable to make recommendations. § 

| . at this point for experimental procedures based only upon. the votes of 
~ girls, because boys in this. study not only voted infrequently for home 

-:-and family topics but indicated preferences not in agreement with — 
_ those of the girls in most grade groups. This suggests the difficulty 


of building units, even for purposes of experiment, equally acceptable 


to both girls and boys. Preferences of girls for certain topics per- 
taining to the home and family have been indicated with sufficient 
' variation to show the desirability of experimenting with teaching - 


units based upon grade differences in topics voted popular. The de- 


-. sirability”. of further. analysis. of the preferences of Doys | is also 
‘indicated. 


Girls in the seventh grades included i in the study, i in common with 


: girls in other grades, manifested an interest in problems of-their own 
personal adjustment. Unlike girls in.other. grades, they do. not seem 


to be concerned about problems of marriage and career, although 


they evinced an interest in home life in other lands. This is the only. 
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grade i in which the topic: “How children grow’ » received a definitely J 
positive vote. For this reason, in experimental procedure with the * 
'. seventh grade group, direct contacts with children appear to be espe- 
_¢ially desirable. A challenging problem at this level is to discover — 
the relationship, if _ any, - between child-caring skills and child : 
. appreciation. © a 
Girls in the eighth grades manifested a similar interest in ettihlind™ 


of personal adjustments, and in problems of adjustment to their . | 


parents. A consideration of marriage and career would probably > 


interest them. They manifested also a readinéss to discuss a high 
school student’s share. in family responsibility and failed to vote posi- 
tively for topics pertaining directly to the care of young children. An 
- experimental teaching unit provided for girls in the eighth grade . 
might well be based upon.a suggested interest in. personal responsi-— 

bility in the family, with particular: attention to the preniene which — 
their own parents must meet. | ? 

There is little in this ‘study to indicate any great difference: be- 


tween girls in grade nine: and girls in grade eight, except the ~ 


favorable vote by the girls in grade nine for the topic, “‘How to care 
for the baby. in order to keep. him well.” In their vote on miscellane- 
_ us topics this grade group alone voted. for a discussion of “Health 
program.” Using these two differentiating topics as a basis for. ex- 
perimental procedures, it might be desirable to experiment at this _ 
level with materials dealing directly with the physical care of the | 
child. In this connection a definite statement of goals would appear 

“to be extremely important, since it is unlikely: that a very large ma- 


jority of girls in ninth grade classes throughout the country are having. 


.. much direct responsibility in the care of infants. (In various situa- “| 


- tions. it has been estimated that not more than 50 per cent of girls in . 


high school classes have young brothers and sisters.) This indicates 
_ the desirability of two definite and decidedly: different experimental 
procedures. In some situations the objective might be the acquisition 
of child caring techniques for immediate use; in other situations, child-. — 


-’. caring experiences might well be used primarily for contact with chil- 


~ dren, and aimed toward the gradual development of an appreciation 


of healthy childhood with little or no stress upon skills. 





_ Girls in the tenth and eleventh grades manifested no positive pref- 
“erence. for home and family questions of a sociological nature or for 
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questions pertaining directly to. the care. of young children. ‘In com: |... 


‘mon with girls in the seventh and eighth grades these girls are appar- ; 
ently concerned with personal and social adjustments, and are evi- . 
dently interested. also in discussions of marriage. The question, 
-“Which is more important in life, a career or marriage?” might serve 
as the basis of an experimental unit which would also take account. of 
an indicated interest in-vocations. — -- i, 
. Girls in-the twelfth grade were much like wee in the tenth and © 
eleventh grades i in their choices of topics, but.one differentiating selec- 
tion was “‘Home life in other lands,” and the: twelfth grade alone - 
* voted for a discussion of: “Rules: governing international trade.” 
- This would suggest that some type of social science content related to. _ 
- family life might form the basis-of an experimental unit adapted to _ 
this level: - The twelfth grade appears to be especially well adapted, . 
also, to an experiment in the codrdination of various social science 
"courses, with preparation for parenthood as a common objective. - 
- There has heen no attempt in this study to isolate factors entering 
into the choice of topics. Certain expressed preferences and prej- 
-udices may indicate a brief or a relatively continuous interest; they 
'. may ‘be due to out-of- school or school experiences; they may or may 
~ not change readily i in response to teaching. Pupil responses to the 
- topics included in the study can be used most constructively as sug- 
gestive of specific experiments: they should be regarded as conclusive — 


evidence of only one fact—that further experiments in this field are 
needed. | : 
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A CHECK LIST WITH DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
By. ELEANOR M. WITMER 


7 ae ey Teachers College 


AND M ARGARET oA MILLER 
Library | Assistant in Charge of Periodicals, Teachers College 


HE government Office of Raeention' at ‘Washington was established in 

1867: “for the purpose of collecting. such. statistics and’ facts as shall 
show the condition and progress of education in the several. States and. Terri- 
‘tories, and of diffusing such information regarding the organization and man- 
agement of schools arid school systems, and methods of teaching, as shall aid. the 
“people of the United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and -otherwise promote the cause of education throughout the. 
country.”! Ever since its establishment it’ has attempted to make known ‘the 
findings of its research largély through its publications. and conferences, . In 
the. former lies. a wealth of statistics, facts, and source materials that are of 


primary importance to students of education. The following check list has. been . 


made as a guide. to the various series of publications which -have been issued, 


with the dates covered by such publications and brief notes. descriptive of their - 


contents. A list of the indexes most useful in searching for the information con- 
tained i in these publications i is appended. 


Accredited Higher Instititions. Six of sees lines basins been issued to date as 
Bulletins. Sée , 
Bulletin 1917, No. 17. Bulletin 1927, No. -31. 
' Bulletin 1922, No. 30. . . Bulletin 1929, No. 2. 
Bulletin 1926, No. 10. Bulletin 1930, No. 19. 


Accredited Gesundary Schools in the United’ States. Seven of these lists have 
been issued to date as Bulletins. See 
Bulletin 1913, No. 29. Bulletin as 25 
Bulletin 1915, No. 7. Bulletin 1928, No. 26. 

* Bulletin 1916, No. 20. _ Bulletin 1930, No. 24. © 

Bulletin 1922, No. 11. ; 
“* Called Office of. Education, 1867-1870; renamed Bureau of Education, 1870-1929; name, Office 
of Education, restored 1928. ‘ : ; 
“—e Congress, 2d Session—1 867 (14. Stat. L., p. 434). 
goz oa 
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Annual Report - the Comnnistiocsr of iiiiilten. 1867, to date. Barly volumes 
of this set contain bibliographies and reports on special phases of education in 
the United States and Europe; later ones give a résumé of the activities of 
the Bureau of Education and summarize briefly educational Progtess in the . 
United States... From 1867 to 1889 the Annual Report appeared in one vol- 
ume; from 1889 to 1917 -it appeared in two. volumes. Volume 2. contains 
the statistics. The following exceptions are to be noted: 1869 no: report is- 
sued; 1915, volume 2 not issued. Statistics contained in volume 2 of the 
1916 report are figures for 1915; and statistics found in volume 2 of the 1917 _ 
report properly belong to the 1916 report. After 1917 the statistics were 
transferred ta the Biennial Survey of Education. This volume ‘is described 
‘under its title.’ ; . 


Disusial Survey of Education, 1918 to dats. a in chapter form in advance 
of the regular publication. | This survey appears in bound form every two years. 
_Each chapter summarizes the. development in the field covered. - Statistics 

- cover general. educational statistics, state and city school systems, private and 
denominational schools, universities, colleges, and_teacher-training institutions. 


- Bulletins, ‘1906 to date. Issued at irregular intervals and: numbered by the - 
- ‘calendar. year. These bulletins include discussions of new educational theories, 
school and university surveys, suggested changes in the curricula; and reports 
of. professional statistics. Certain regular publications appear in the Bulletin . 

- series and are. useful research aids. . For example: 

Biennial Survey of Education. 
Record of Current Educational Publications. 
Research Studies in Education. 
Educational Directory. a 
Accredited Secondary Schools-and Higher Institutions. _. 
Handbook of Educational Associations and Foundations. wa 
. These titles are described as they. appear in alphabetical order. The Bulletins 


. have been indexed in the Readers’ Guide since 1906, and in. the Education Index 
since 1929. te : 


Cicsisie: See Guidance Leaflets. 


" Circulars, 1930 to date: Mainly bibliographies, divectoriee, and tests of various 
types in mimeographed form. Indexed in the ene Index. . Two of the. 
titles i in this series are: — 


No. 1: Nursery Schools-in die United States, 1929-1930. - $930, 
No. - in Annotated. Bibliography of Studies Pertaining to the County Unit 
- of School Administration. 1930. 


Circulars of Information, 1867-1903. The first. thirteen of these Circulars ap- 
. peared as reprints from the department edition of the Annual Report. From. 
1875 ‘until their. discontinuance in 1903, they were renumbered for each year. | 
_.. They were lengthy monographs on pedagogical subjects, such as foreign. sys- 
* tems: of education, foreign institutions, state histories of education, college , 
-- libraries, etc. 


City School Leaflets,. Nos. I> “30 1922- 1929. Problems of the city school are 
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covered in. this series. ‘Practically all the bulletins are: edited by the Chief 
of the City School Division. Some of the titles are: 

No: g.. Teaching Load in 136 City High Schools: 1925. 

No. 18, Samples of Teacher Self- ‘Rating Scale. 1925. ~ 

No. 25. Length of School Day. 1927. : 

No. 21. Pay Status of Absent Teachers and Pay of Substitute Teach- » 

ers. =: 1926. 
No. 22. Cities Reporting the Use of Homogeneous Grouping ont of 
the Winnetka Technique and Dalton Plan. 1926. 


Commercial Education Leaflets, Nos. 1-10, 1922- 1924. Material collected ‘i 
edited by the commercial education specialist in the Bureau of Education. 
Such subjects as college entrance. credits in commercial: subjects, statistics re- - 
‘lating to business education in colleges and universities, codrdination of.business - 
preparation and. placement, commercial education, and school opportunities 
and business needs have been included. The leaflets average from eight to 
ten pages. 


’ Commissioner of Education. Annual ied -—_ Annual Report of tin ’ 
_Commissioner of Education. ‘f a 


Community Center Circulars, Nos. 1-3, onal. 1920. A short series dealing 
with the problems of community. work, 


Dollar Educational Packets. Dollar packets containing five to eleven official 4 


_ education publications of unusual value. to teachers. and administrators may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. A 
~ list of publications in each packet can be obtained on. application to the Office 
of Education. Eleven packets are. now "ready for distribution. The following 
are representative: | x" 


: No. 1. Nursery- Kindergarten- Primary Sducation (11 oubdicatiens):- 

No. 2. Administration. and Supervision of Rural Schools (6 publica- 
- . tlons). 

No. 3. Higher Education. (5 publications). 

- No. 4. Elementary School Principals (6 publications). 

No. 5. Citizenship (9 publications). 
No. 6.. Project Material (4 publications). 
No. 7.. Health Education (13 publications). 


Educational Directory, 1912 to date. An annual em ee issued now as 





No. 1 of the Bulletin series each year. Lists state, county, and city school | 


superintendents and school principals ; directors of educational research; na- 
tional and state educational associations ; and educational periodicals. 


Foreign Education Leaflets, Nos. 1-3, 1923-1927. 
No: 1. Educatidn in the Irish Free State. 192§.- 
No. 2 2. Public Education in Estonia. 1926. 
No. 3. Educational Progress in the Free City of oe 1927. 


Good References, 1931 to.date. These are selected and. annotated bibliographies — 
_ of four or five pages on current educational problems. To date seven have 
_ been published : a 
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No. 


I. oT _— of Rural Schools: Status and Preparation. 1931. 
No. -2.. Vocational ‘Guidance. 1931. s eee hs “ia 
No. 3. Supervision of Instruction in Rural Schools. 1931. 
'. No. 4. The. Education of Women. . 1931. 
' No. 5. Nursery School Education. 1932. 
No. 6. Education by Radio... 1932. 
No. 7. Home: Economics Curriculum. 1932. . 


G aia Leaflets.. These. leaflets made their first appearatice in the Leaflet 
‘series in’.1931, under the caption “Careers.” Facts about the various’ pro- 
| ~~. fessions have been collected: : At the présent time the following professions — 
' are represented : law, medicine, pharmacy, architecture, librarianship, dentistry, 
journalism, civil engineering, electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, 
~ music, veterinary medicine. The. leaflets form valuable reference materials 
in vocational guidance work with young oe in. the ‘senior ~— schools. 

“Indexed in ‘the Education Index. 


! Handbook of Educational Associations and: oe 1926, This handbook. . 
ae appeared as Bulletin 1926, No. 16. . Arranges associations in alphabetical 
- - order under.title and includes such information as date of establishment, pur-. 
 ‘pose,. publications, name and mailing address of the secretary. Numerous cross 
references are included so that it is possible to find wei! any association ; 
even: though one is not: familiar with the exact. name. 


vs 


Health Education Series, Nos. 1-20, 1919-1927. iia bulletins, all em- 
__. phasizing the health of the school child. The.bulletins vary in length, but 
.. almost all contain good, short bibliographies. Some of the titles are: 


No. 2. Diet.for the School Child. - 1922. 
; No. _7. The School Hour:at Lunch. 1920... 
| : . No. 10. Suggestions for a Program for Health Teaching i in the Ele- 
; wae _~ mentary Schools. :1921.. - 
.. No. 15. Suggestions for a Program for Health Teaching i in the High © 
. -S$chool. 1923. — 
_ No. 17.. Helps for. the Rural School Nurse. 1924. 
Ne o. 18. What Every Teacher Should Know About the Physica Con- a 
- dition of Her Pupils. | 1924. ; 





3. we PF 


- Higher I Educetiod’ Circulars, Nos.. 1-34, 1916-1928. This series covers i / 
-lems of the colleges.and universities. Such topics as institutional budgets, 
policies, and curricula of schools of education in state universities, and ex- — 
. pe enditures of state universities, are included. 


: Home Recncuniie Circulars; Nos. 1-19, 1917-1924. - Se bibliographies, lists 
-of books, and lists of. courses of study are found in this series. - The bulletins 
average from four to eight Pages. The following titles are a sample of the 
type of material -included : 


‘No. 9. Home Economics Courses of Study for Junior High: Schools. 
a | * 1920. eke 
s No. 11. Equipment lee _— ‘Economics: a 1922. . 
e -  .- + No. 18. ‘Titles of Completed Research from Home Economics Depart- 
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“ments in “American. Colleges and Universities, . 1918-1923. ; 
1924. 
No. 19. Sources of Useful Information for the Teacher of Home. Eco- 
nomics. 1924. 


Home Education Circulars, Nos. ‘v8, 1915- 1927. Parent edicutlion is the chief 
interest-of the eight. bulletins in this. series. , caf ba 


“Industrial Education Circulars, Nos. 1-28, 1919- 1929. Many phases of indus- . 


trial education have been incorporated i in this series of circulars. Practically 
- all are. edited by the specialist i in industrial. education at.the Bureau of Educa- 
tion.” The circulars average from ten to. twenty pages in length. A great deal . 
. of space has been given to the training and preparation of teachers of indus: — 
trial arts. Most of the circulars contain good bibliographies. » 


_Kindergarten Circulars, Nos. 1-18, 1911-1925. ‘Reports on many phases a . 


kindergarten and preschool education have been incorporated in this series. 
_-Many of the circulars include good, short bibliographies. 


_ Leaflets, 1930 to date. These leaflets range in length from twe to eight: pages. 


Within the series has grown up a series of bulletins known as “Guidance : — 
Leaflets” (described under that title). Other. issues include: 
No. 1. Sanitation .of Schools. 1930. : 
‘No. 4.° Education in’ Porto. Rico, 1920-1930.. 1931. 
No. ~ Constitutional Basis of Public School Education: 1931. 
No. 41. Report Cards for _Bindergarten and Elementary Grades. Pa 
1931: 


Lessons in Community and National Life—Community oo _ These lessonis 
‘appeared during 1918. .They were prepared in three sections;:namely: Sec- 

. tion A, for the upper classes of the high school; Section B, for the upper 
grades ‘of the elementary. school .and the first cles of high school ; Section C, 
for the intermediate grades of the’ elementary school. 


Library Leaflets, Nos. 1-36, 1944-1920. liticsaehies on a wile range of. 


- educational subjects. - All were. prepared in the Library’ Division of the Bureau 
- of Education and average about four to. five pages in length. 


Pamphlets, 1930 to date. Material from the rapidly changing. fields of educa- 
tion is included in this series. The pamphlets average in length from eight to 
thirty-two pages.. The material included is indexed in the Education Index... 
Some of the titles are: . 

No. 4: Home Economics for Boys. - 1930.. aa 
-No:.- 7. National ‘Aavieory ‘Council on School Building Problems. 
11930. 
No... 8. An Age- Grade’ Study of 7,632 Elementary Pupils i in Forty- 
- Five Consolidated Schools. 1930. ; a 
= 14. School Administration i in State Educational Survey Reports. 
. 1930. ‘ 


“Physical Education Series, Nos. 1-10, 19023-1920. Valuable material for the 
physical education teacher i in’ both rural’ and-urban centers. Some of the out- 
standing titles a are: ; 
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No. . 1. Preparation of School Grounds for Play” Fields and Athletic 
Events. 1923. * 
3. Suggestions for a Physical Education ‘Program for Small Sec 
.  ondary.Schools. 1923.. .. 
No. 6. The School as the People’s Clubhiouse. 1925. a 7 
No. 8.. Games and Equipment for Small.Rural Schools. 1927.. 
No. 9. Professional: Training in Physical Education. - 1928. 
- No. 10. Physical Education in City Public Schools. 1929. 


| Publications on Education. A price list of publications of the Office of Educa- 


tion and such publications from other departments. as pertain. to: education. 
‘Published annually, usually in June. Consult the latest available. 


. Record of Current Educational Publications, January 1912 to date. From July, .. 
1912, to July, 1929, this was a list of. the educational material received at the — 
Bureau of Education. | Since 1930 it has formed a list of the best articles and 
books as selected by specialists in thirteen branches of education. The selection 


is made from three hundred American educational . publications. The first 


_ mine issues were published as Library Circulars, succeeding issues as Bulletins: oo 


“Research Studies:i in Education, 1926 to ‘date. A classified and annotated list of Ue: 


research studies in education for the: years indicated. Includes material sub- 
mitted for Master’s and Doctor’s theses, studies completed’ by research bureaus © 
of state and city boards of education, and educational associations. .Each issue - 
contains an alphabetical list of. institutions: represented and an author and 
subject index. Four issues have been published as parts of the Bulletin series 
- Bulletin 1928, No. 22 (1926-1927 research). 

Bulletin 1929, No. 36 (1927-1928 research). 

Bulletin 1930, No. 23 (1928-1929 research). 
~ Bulletin 1931; No. 13 (1929-1930 research). 


Rural School Leaflets, Nos. 1-46, 1922-1931. Edited largely by county and state 


rural education agents. Such titles.as the following will be found in the series: 
_No. 29. Transportation Costs. in Minnesota Consolidated Schools. 
1924. 
No. 34. Some Practical Uses of Andniochome-+ in the Rural Schools of 
_Montgomery.-County, Ala. 1924.: 
No. 36. Publications of the U. S. Bureau of Education Pertaining 
to Rural Education. 1924. 
No. 46. Time Allotment in Selected ‘Consolidated Schools. 1930. 


School Health Studies, Nos. 1-15,:1927-1929. The administration and. super- = 


vision of health work for both children and teachers is the chief concern of 
this series. The majority of the leaflets have been edited either by the Na- 
tional Child Health Council or the specialist in school hygiene at the Bureau | 
of | “gpg” The studies-vary from two to fifty pages.. Some titles are: 

‘No. 5. Health Promotion in Continuation Schools. 1924. 

No. ° 3. School Health Supervision.” 1924. ; 

No. 9. Training of Dental Hygienists. 1925. . 

No. 11. School-. Nurse Administration.. 1925. 

No. 13. Hleaidh of the Teacher. 1926. 
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- School Home-Gardin Circular, Nos. 1+ os: 1915- 1917. Plans and suggestions 
- for instruction and supervision of school supervised home gardens. 
No. . Instruction -for School Supervised Home Gardens. 
No. 3 ‘Course in Vegetable Gardening for Teachers. 
- No. 8. Planting the Garden. 
' No. 10. Suggested Schedule for Home- Garden Wat in. the South. 


Debeal Life, 1915-to date. . (Publication suspended from January to: June, 
1922.): A monthly magazine carrying articles of timely interest on American - 
educational questions. Besides its general articles, it has valuable lists of 


recent educational publications, edited by the Librarian of the Office of Edu- © 


cation, and lists of government publications of interest to teachers which are _ 
obtainable free or at small cost. Indexed in the Readers’ Guide since January, 
1924, and i in the Education Index since January, 1929. 


‘Savery School Circulars, Nos. t-10, 1918-1921. Nine circulars issued : 
No. 1. Secondary School and the War. 1918. 
No. 2. Organization of High Schools in War Time: 1918. - 
_ No. 3. Science Teaching in Secondary. Schools in the War Emer- 


: gency. 1918. tS 
No. 4. Industrial Arts i in, Secondary: Schools i in the War Emergency. 
i918. 


po - No. 5. Reorganization “ the First ° Course in Secondary School 
_ .Mathematics. . 1920. 
No. 6. Junior High School: Mathematics:. 1920. 
No. 7. Problems of Summer Teaching in Connection with Project 
_° Supervision. ‘1920. 
‘No. 8. The Function Concept in Secondary School “Mathietnatics. 
vs 1921. 
‘No. 9. Not issued. 
No. -10.. Method and Content of French Courses i in n “Accredited High 
om Schools of the South, 1921. 


| Statistical Circulars, Nos. 1-12, 1923-1929- . Statistical studies, worked out 
_ by the Statistical Bureau of the Bureau of Education. ‘The circulars average 
from two to four pages in length. = 
- No. 1. Per Capita Costs in City Schools. 1923... 
No. 2. Enrollment in Foreign Languages, Science, and Commercial -Sub- . 
jects in Public High Schools.. 1923. 


_No.. -3. School Support and School Indebtedness in Cities. 1923. 
~-No. 4. Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1923-1924. 1925. 
No... 5. Organization, Housing, and Staffing ‘of State Departments 
of Education, 1923-1924. . 1925. 
‘No. 6. Comparison of City and School Finances in: 95 Cities. 1927. 
_ No. 7.. Per Capita Costs in City Schools,.1925-1926. (1927. 


No. ‘9. Per Capita Costs in Teachers ‘Colleges and State Noraial 
Schools,: 1925-1926. 1927. 
No. 10. Items of Statistics for Public School Systems. 1928. | 
. No. 11. Per Capita Costs in Teacher Training Institutions. 1929: 
No. on Per Capita Costs in City Schools, 1927-1928... 1929. 
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Teachers Leafets, N os. I-17, 1917- $986 The cantante professional problems 
are Giscussed § in this series. 


INDEXES AND SPECIAL LIS TS. oF PUBLICATIONS a 
GEN ERAL INDEXES TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION | 


List of Publications of the U. 8. Bureau of Education, 1867- -1910. (U. S. 
- Bureau of Education, Bulletin, No. 3, 1910.) Of all the early indexes to 
the publications of the Bureau of Education, this is perhaps the most useful. 
It includes'a list-of the annual statements made by the Commissioner of 
Education; the annual reports, with complete bibliographical data which in- — 
clude the various places in which the report appeared; a complete list of the 
Circulars of Information, issued by the Bureau from’ 1867 to 1903; a list of the 


Bulletins from 1867 to. 1903; and, finally, a complete list of the miscellaneous © : 


publications issued from 1867 to 1910. Eighty- -two publications appeared 
during this period and to-day many of them constitute important historical data 
in the field of education. . The use of the list is facilitated by the inclusion of 
an author, title, and detailed subject index. 


% Document Catalogue, Vols. 1-17, 1898- 1925." This is a ieticael catalog in - 
form, listing -éach publication under author (government ‘body or personal 
name), subject, and sometimes title. and giving full bibliographical data.. It 
contains many analytics and cross references. It is an excellent and extremely 
comprehensive index but ‘unfortunately is slow. in publication. It is useful in 
locating educational material for the period between 1910 and 1925. It may 


be. supplemented by the asennad Catalogue, United States Public Documents 
listed below. 


: Monthly Catalogue, United States. Public Desens, ie to date. A com- 
_. plete list-of all the printed publications issued by the government publishing. — 
bodies. It is arranged alphabetically by major departments and under each 
by the subordinate bureau, office, or. division, etc., in alphabetical order. For 
each publication listed complete bibliographical data are given, including 
statement of price and where or how obtainable: An annual author and sub- 
ject index, quite minute in detail, is published i in July of each year. . 


Education. Index. Since 1929 all publications of the Office ‘of Education re- - 
ceived by H. W. Wilson Company have been indexed in the Education Index. 


SPECIAL INDEXES AND RECENT SELECTIVE LISTS. 


Bulletins of the Bureau of Education from 1906 to 1927, with index by authcr, 

title, and subject. (U.S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin 1928, No. 17.) 

- 1929. ‘This is a complete list. of all the Bulletins published by the Bureau of 
Education during the years indicated. It contains an excellent index whereby 
material may. be located under author, title; or subject. For later Bulletins, 

consult the Monthly Catalogue, United States Public Documents, 1927 to 
date. . 4, 
Since 1906 all Bulletins have been indexed i in the Readers’ Guide. 

Since 1929 all Bulletins have also been indexed i in the Education Index. 


* Currently issued. : 
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Index. to ‘the Riports of the - Ghinienidiine of Education, 1867-2 1907. wu. S. 
.. Bureau of Education.’ . Bulletin-'1909,- No. 7.) . 1909. This -is-a Gompre- 
hensive index to the Annual Reports of the Commissioner of Education under 
authors and subjects, with an analysis of the more important articles for the 
years 1867-1907, inclusive; From 1867- 1868 to.1887-1888 the Reports were 
published annually in one volume. _ From’ 1888-1889 on, they have been © 
; ‘issued 1 in two volumes. Therefore this is an index to fifty-sev en volumes. 


im i Ss. Government Publications Useful in Health Education. (U. S. Office 
of Education: Circular No. 5i.). 1932. From hundreds of government pub-’ 
lications, thirty-four were selected for inclusion in this bulletin. They: cover 
material. useful in teaching health, ~in planning physical education activities, 

and in developing safety education. 


U. 8. Government Publications Useful to Piatt of Home Economics. 4 ULS 

Office of Education. Circular No. 50.) 1932: The purpose of this bulletin 
- is to inform teachers of home economics of material obtainable. free or at small - 
' cost from various government buréaus on such subjects as child welfare, food 


and nutrition, clothing and textiles, family economics and home-making educa- 
tion. - 


‘U.S. Gov ernment Piblicetiéns of Interest to Pores: and Rishi in Pare nt : 
Education.. (U. S. Office of Education. Circular No. 54:) 1932. This 
bulletin represents an attempt to assemble current publications from govern- 
ment sources at present available which may serve as basic material for dis- 
‘ Cussion . groups, as guides for leaders of parent education, or .as aids for pro- 
gram makers in parent- -teacher associations. . 


Publications of the U.S. Bureau of Education Pertaining to iia Education. 
~ (U.S. Bureau of Education. Rural School Leaflet No. 36.) 1924. This. 
publication lists only publications of the Bureau of Education which have 
direct bearing upon rural school conditions and problems. It includes pub- ~ 
' lications issued between January, 1908, and December, 1924. An excellent: 
index under author, title, and subject is included. | 


U. S. Goviremdat Publications Useful to Teachers of Science. (U.S. Office 
of Education. Circular No, 48.) _1932.. This list is divided into two parts, 
~ the first containing references most suitable-for elementary grades, the second 
. for secondary gradeées.. Each part is further subdivided according to subject . 
matter. : 4 > SPARS 


CHANGES OF TITLE AND PU BLIC. ATIONS 
U.S. OFFICE OF mtd CATION, 1867-1932 © 


U.-S. Office of Biweation, 1867-1869. - Annual Reports of the Commissioner 
of Education, 1867-1869. Circulars of Information.° 


U. 8. Bureau of Education; . 1870-1929. Annual Reports of the Cinsiidiniteene 
of Education, 1870-1929. . Annual Statements of: the Commissioner, 1887. 
Biennial Survey of Education, 1918-1929. . Bulletins, 1906-1929. Cisculars 
of Information, 1869-1903. City School. Leaflets; Nos. 1-31, 1922-1929. 
Commercial. Education Leaflets, Nos. 1-10, 1922-1924. Community Center 











; OFFICE OF BOUCAT SUM. PUBLIC ATIONS. aa : 
Clevelans, Nos. 1- 3, 1918- 1920. Foreign Education Leslie Nos. 1-3, 1923- * 
_ 1927. Health Education Series, Nos. 1-20,.1919-1927. Higher Education - 
Circulars, Nos. 1-34,. 1916-1928. . Home Economics Circulars, Nos. 1-19, 
1917-1924. -Home Education Circulars, Nos. 1-8, 1915-1927. . Industrial 
Education .Circulars, Nos. 1-28, 1919-1929... Kindergarten Circulars, Nos. . 
‘1-18, 1911-1925. Lessons in Community oa National Life, 1918. Library 
Leaflets, Nos. 1-36, 1914-1929. Physical Education’ Series, Nos. 1-10, 1923- . 
_’ 1929. ‘ Record-of Current Educational Publications, July, 1913-1929. ° Rural 
- §chool Leaflets, Nos: 1-46, 1922-1931. ° School Health Studies, Nos. 1-15,° . 
1927-1929. -School Home-Garden Circular, Nos. 1-16, 1915-1917. School -- 
Life (periodical); 1918-1929. Secondary School Circulars, Nos. 1-10, 1918- 


ig21, Statistical Circulars, Nos. 1-12, 1923- 1929. ‘Teachers Leaflets, ‘Nos. . 
I-17, 1917-1924. 


’. §. Office of Education, 1929 to ‘date. -Annual Report of the Commissioner 
of Education, 1929 to date. Biennial Survey of Education, 1929 to date. 
Bulletins, 1929 to date. Circulars, No. 1, 1930'to date. Dollar Educational 
‘ oo No. I, 1931 to date. Good References, No. 1,:1931 to date. Leaflets 
- No. 1, 1930 to date.” Pamphlets, No. 1, 1930 to date. Record of Current 


Educational Publications, 1929 to date. School Life (periodical), 1929 to 
. date. — tag ; 








CHARACTERISTICS. OF A GOOD 
DISSERTATION IN. EDUCATION. 


By PERCIVAL M. ‘SY MONDS 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers atenaees 


O PROBLEM i is more. p dapottant in the —" of our ‘aiails of 


education in the preparation of advanced students for leader- - 


ship in the field than the evaluation of their work. Neither is there - 


“any problem over which there is more fumbling and groping at the 


present time. Students. embark on problems, original in nature and 4 
comprehensive in scope, and. present the results of their studies in a. 
thesis or dissertation. The quality of this work must in some way be 
evaluated in order to estimate the adequacy of training and the level 


_ . of ability represented. 


Students also feel an » enebitnints concerning what is eupected of — 


2 them and the criteria by which they are to be judged. ‘Treatises on 
_ research methods have been written, and check lists.of research tech- — 


niques have been drawn ‘up, but oftentimes these are too general and - 
intangible in character—students and faculty need definite standards - 


- to guide them in judging the essential qualities of a dissertation. 


The. present series of studies was undertaken’ in an attempt. to.:]. 
make more explicit the qualities of a good dissertation. A few years | 


_ ago I secured a list of all students who matriculated for the Doctor's 
‘degree in Teachers College in the examinations given in May 1924, 
May 1926, January. 1927, May 1927, January 1928, and May 1928. 
These lists were distributed to the members of the faculty of Teachers 


College with the request that they rate on.a seven-point scale the work 


and promise of each candidate with whom they were acquainted as to. 


his degree. The ratings of dissertations were used to compile a list. — 


the quality of the dissertation that he had written and the significance 
of the position he had attained in the educatiorial world since receiving 


of twenty-five superior dissertations and twenty- -five inferior disserta- 
”- tions which constitute the basis of the present study. . 
is ‘The problem of this study may. be stated as the determination of 
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“those ways in » which the good dissertations | were alike and i in which 
they differed from the poor. dissertations.” -Five graduate students? 
took ten dissertations each, five from. the list of twenty-five good - 


_ dissertations, and five from the list of. twenty-five poor dissertations. 


These they read carefully, analytically, and critically, with a view to 
finding out what points the good dissertations had in common and the 


‘points on which they differed from the poor dissertations, 


The group met on two occasions -to discuss the problem and the 


.. findings. ‘Naturally, with materials so complex and varied as those 
which comprise a dissertation in education, the differences between the 


better and poorer dissertations were not clear-cut. - In some Cases it 
was reported that the poor dissertations had some commendable qual-: 
ities and that the good dissertations could be criticized in some par- ' 


_ticulars. However, when all reports were made, certain characteris- 
tics were agreed upon as the ones which the superior dissertations had 
-incommon. These qualities, jotted down from the discussion in the. 
‘form of rough notes, were sorted out and rearranged according’ to. 
_ these nine characteristics : 


Creativeness—Originality. 

Wise Choice of Topic. 

Evidences of Ability. 
. Fundamental Assumptions Considered and Justified. 
Appropriateness of Procedures to the Topic. 
Quality and Quantity of Data. . tea 
..Sound Analysis of. Data. 
H, Interpretation of Data. 

.[. Presentation. 


HDMA POP 


' Each member of the group was then asked to reread his ten a dleuees 


, tations and rate each one on a five-point scale, on the basis of each of 
- the above headings. Averages were.computed of the ratings on each 
point for the twenty-five superior dissertations and the twenty-five — 
inferior dissertations, and the: differences in these averages for the 
_ two groups indicate roughly the significance of the item in distinguish- 
_ ing between good and poor dissertations.. In spite of the fact that the _ 
dissertations were few. and the ratings were subjective, the following 
table of the differences is presented for what it is worth. 


1 Mr. George H.: Armacost, Dr. "Jack W.. Dunlap, Dr. Warren G. Findley, Mr. James A. Lindeay, ae 
and Mr. Ward .A. Tne. Dr. Dunlap had. at that time completed val work for the Doctor's 


degree. 
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~ Averace Dirrerence in RATING ON Eacn ceils FOR THE 25 Goon Diss . 4. 


| SERTATIONS AND THE. 25 Poor Dissertations 














i , 
oe —  Cnatinerentsrc Prt rong yoke 
. 
I | Interpretation of Data. - ~ oes, a 
“2 Fundamental hamptons: Consid- ig 
tee -ered and Justified - ' : a 
3 Evidences of Ability | | 50 
40 Creativeness—Originality eae 47 
- 5. . | Sound Analysis of Data - oC ae 
6.5 Appropriateness of Procedures to the | 
3 - Fopic eos ee 42 
(6.5 Presentation’ . ~ ) ae 42 
8 ‘| The Topic | 39 
9 ditied and Quantity of’ Dita 38 . 











Assuming that there is some yebabiiity to the rank order of these 
items, an inspection of them is significant and revealing. It is not qual- 
_ ity and quantity of the data that count most but the analysis of the 
data and particularly interpretation of the data. Itis not the problem 


that counts (although we prefer to. have a problem studied that has - ' 


“some significance) but the evidences of ability and the creativeness and - 
originality with which the problem is handled... The form of presenta- 
tion is relatively unimportant—the consideration of fundamental as- 
sumptions is highly important. In short, the thing that counts. most 

in a dissertation is the quality of thinking that has been put into it. — 
Imperfections i in the mechanical details can well be overlooked if the’ - 
work shows penetration of thought, close and clear reasoning, and 
keenness of interpretation. This conclusion means that. there can 
never, in the final analysis, be a mechanical method for judging a 
thesis—reasoning must judge reasoning, and, in the end, a dissertation 
_ must prove itself by the quality of wating which has gone into it and 
which it stimulates in others. | 

In order to'make more generally available the. results of the dis- 
cussions, I undertook to assemble the various points and issues raised 
and to offer illustrations of them that would help to make them more 
concrete and definite.. This resulted in a thirteen-page mimeographed 
bulletin. - A copy of this ‘bulletin was sent to each member of the . 
faculty of Teachers College with the request that he go over it-care- . 
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Cbelby, that he add to the criteria’ wherever possible, that he send me 
any comments and criticisms that occurred to him, and that he add to 
‘the illustrations given. The response was very gratifying. Many 
-‘gave-the outline careful individual attention and returned valuable. 
comments and criticisms. In at least four departments the outline was 
discussed in. =e seminar’ and the results of: these discussions were 
' also sent to me.” 

The results ot this contileih thinking i have very carctelly assem- 


‘bled, trying to do justice to all points of view so far as possible. In — 


-several cases the points. of view were conflicting and one of them had 
to be chosen. For this reason the following outline cannot be said. 
to have unanimous acceptance in all quarters of Teachers College, 
nor has it been. possible to have it accepted by the Committee on . 
Higher Degrees as official, so it must stand as an individual expres-' 
sion—buttressed, however, with generous. cooperation from many 
members of the staff. . In particular. some have complained that the | 
outline implies that. all research ‘must fit into the experimental-— 
. statistical type. This, however, I-do not admit; I believe that the 

principles set forth in the outline apply equally effectively to studies 
-. in the fields of history, philosophy, or comparative education. | : 

Two outlines will be presented, one a skeleton outline® giving the 
main headings so that the scope of the report may -be readily seen; 
and a more extended outline, with illustrations: of the several points 
made, for more intensive study. | 


CHAR ACTERISTICS OF A | Goo Dissexration * 


I. SuBJEcT . : 
A. Should have significance ies seemed practice and theory. 


B. Should. be sufficiently limited or intensive to permit adequate treatment. 
C. Should have morte than. mere local significance. 


“TI. Context 
A. Should show a grasp ” the study and | related felds—an orientation of the . 
study within the general field. 
BL Should - show recognition, consideration, and justification of fundamental 
assumptions. 
® Professor William A.:McCall placed at my disposal extensive notes which ‘he had. collected on 
the subject of the dissertation in connection. with his course Education.222TG, Methods of Research. - 


' 8 This outline in its present form was prepared by Professor Floyd B..O’Rear who subjected the 
original to careful analysis and strengthened it by rearranging it in its present form. — 
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Should include all data bearing upon the problem considered and should’ 


exclude irrelevant material—no concealment, no padding. 
Should. present the possible conclusions which aré consistent, supported 
by evidence and logic. 

Should make explicit the significance of oer a and findings. 

Should include significant historical material which is available. 


Should show knowledge of previous studies of the questions discussed, and | 


‘include selected bibliography. 
Should show accuracy and thoroughness throughout. 
PROCEDURE 


Should show no bias—should be professionally disinterested. 


Should show use of methods for obtaining data which are appropriate to _ 


the problem. 





ee 
on es 


Should include applicable refinements of technique developed by previous -- 


inv estigators. 


D. Should provide: data covering adequate and representative sampling. 
E. 
F 


. Should show statistical accuracy and correct statistical methods. 


Should employ sound logic. 


1V. PRESENTATION © 


fe <e 


. Should show careful organization—one discernible. but not obtrusive. 
Should be characterized by use of good English—style, rhetoric, mechanics. 


Should show relationship between parts of the study, with smooth transi- 


_ tiort from-one to another. 


E. 


contents, footnotes—all in acceptable forms. 
Should show proper documentation; citation, etc. 


V. THe DocuMENT as A WHOLE 


A. 


B. 


Should. show originality in at least one of the foregoing (sections 1, II, 
or III )—subject, or content, or procedure.. 

Should show a level of difficulty as represented by intricacy of technique, 
and (or) closeness of thinking, and.(or) breadth or scope. 


This skeleton outline is expanded with additional explanatory com- 


ments and illustrations in the form of a. “blueprint” for those who — 


wish to give the various points more careful study. 


BLUEPRINT OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF. A Goop DIssERTATION 


I. SuByectT 


A. 


Should have diapilieonce for educational practice and theory. 


. Should be mechanically excellent—tables, charts, references, appendixes, | 


O 
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Studies that prove the elulins are gunandily not acceptable. | 
Illustrations of statements of obvious facts: 


~~ Children with high I.Q.’s can do better on arithmetic jin than 
children of the same age with low 1.Q.’s. . ° 


- Leaving icebox door open aids in melting the i ice. 





Good topics usually have wide ramifications. They either open up other 
_ prablems or have wide applications within themselves. 

Illustrations of studies with wide. ramifications :. 
Difference in transfer and generalizations of bright and dull children 
(Carroll; #439, 1930)* . 

Education and the philosophy of. experimentation. (Childs; The Canany 

- Co., 1924) 
Teacher turnover in New York State. (Elsbree; #300, 1928) 
Cost of living of teachers. (Harry; #320, 1929) - 
Studies of merits of various types of educational guidance in ‘teaching 
beginning writing. (Hertzberg; #214, 1926) 

. Bases of interests in reading. (Huber; #312, 1928) 
Homogeneous grouping. (Keliher; #452, 1931). 
Reserve funds in public school finance. (Ketler; #456, 1931) 
Coéperation and competition: (Maller; #384, 1929) 

_ Effective use. of curriculum materials. (Stratemeyer; #460, 1931) 
Pupil problems which come to the office of ‘the dean of girls. 


ae 


A good topic-is related to a fundamental educational issue or practice. 
Vital and pressing issues usually make good topics. 
Illustrations of studies on vital issues: - 
. School provisions for individual differences. a #395, 1930) 
Outcomes of homogeneous grouping. (Burr; #457, 1931) - 
Predicting success in first grade reading. (Deputy ; #426, 1930) 
Economic basis for teacher's: wage. (Dix; Lincoln School Publications, 
1932) 
‘Study of handedness showing present errors in treatment of left-handed- ; 
ness. (Haefner; #360, 1929) 
Finding and teaching atypical children. (Hilleboe ; #423, 1930) - 
Proper bases of differentiating reading and literary materials for bright 
and dull. (Huber; #312, 1928) ; 
Critical study of homogeneous grouping. (Keliher; #452, 1930) 
Test of the average grade status. at which pupils can readily learn and 
apply spelling rules. (King; #517, 1932) 
_ Fiscal administration of city school systems. (McGaughy The M aceaillen 
Company, 1924) 
* Numbers in. parentheses refer to the serial number ‘abi date of publication of the Teachers. 


College Contributions to Education, published by the Bureau of Publications; Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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The visiting teacher movement. (Oppenheimer; Public Education Asso- - 


ciation, 1924) | 


' Analyses of possible bases of generalization in spelling and srviaiing use =| 


of rules that are futile. (Sartorius; #472, 1931) 
Business administration of a city school: system.’ (Smith, H. P.; #197, 
1925). 


Reading of deaf mutes, showing that pupils-can learn to. read silently 


without phonetic drill or oral reading. (Thompson, H.; #254, 1927) 
Limitations of currently popular methods of teaching spelling. (Thomp- 
son, R. S.; #436, 1930) 


Relative influence of cursive and manuscript writing in grades on growth 


of ability in reading. (Voorhis; Lincoln School Research Studies, 1931) ~ 


Relation between intelligence and creative work. 
A study of. the teaching of French in the elementary school. 
Mental age for beginning reading. 


A study of comparative values of the “unit of work” and “subject of 


study” organization. 


Educational significance should not be interpreted too narrowly. 
Illustrations of theoretical studies important in educational theory: 
A study of the eye-voice span. (Buswell; Supplementary Educational 
Monographs #17, University of Chicago Press, 1920) 
Rate and -ability. (Hunsicker; #185, 1925) 
Association and the higher mental processes. (Tilton; #218, 1926) 


Research on the laws of learning may use material which possesses little | 


immediate educational value, but the results are of fundamental sig- 
nificance in educational theory. 


To. prove that a belief is false or a practice does not have its supposed 


effects is as important as obtaining a positive finding. Negative results are 
as important as positive results. A dissertation ts not necessarily unsatis- 
factory because no relationships are demonstrated. 


Illustrations of studies yielding negative results: 


A comparative study of subnormal children in the public schools showing J 


that children in special classes show no marked advantage over other 
children of similar ability in regular grade classes. (Bennett; #510, 1932) 
Showing that so-called homogeneous grouping is not really homogeneous. 
(Burr; #457, 1931) 
Disproving commonly held -beliefs concerning the physical efficiency of 
teachers. (Carrothers; #155, 1924) 
Showing that left-handedness has little educational significance. (Haefner; 
#360, 1929) 

- Showing that the method most universally used is the least valuable of 


those tried in the experiment in problem solving in arithmetic. (Hanna; 


Lincoln School Publications, 1929) 
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Showing that functional periodicity does not handicap mentally. (Holling- 

-_ worth, L. S.; #69, 1916) 2 
Showi ing chat the hard of hearing child is not generally inferies to normal — 

- children. in intelligence or scholarship. (Madden; #499, 1931) 
Showing that children with —_ defects are not neurotic. (McDowell ‘ 
#314, 1928) - 

Showing that fat children are not neurotic. (McHale; #221, ie 


Showing that prevailing practice in the ventilation ‘of school buildings is: 
of doubtful value. (McLire; #157, 1925) 


_ Showing that misbehaved children are not neurotic.’ (Rosen; #188, 1925): 
- Showing that large classes are not less. efficient than sinall classes. : 


(Stevenson; Journal of Educational Research Monograph #4, Public _ 
School Publishing Company, 1925) © 


_ A study showing no race differences in cheating would be as important - 
as. one showing race differences. 

_ A study showing that values claimed for Latin or history are not realized 

“would be as valuable as one that substantiated these claims. 


B. The subject should be sufficiently linited or intensive to permit adequate 
- treatment. 


In general it. is more hapepesiet oxstiile thoroughly. a ‘limited problem 
than to make a superficial study of .a larger problem. 
Illustrations of topics very definitely limited in some respects: 
‘Radio and electric power supply. equipment for schools. (Blom; #409, 
1930) 
Legislative control of elementary school curriculum. (Flanders; #195, 1926) 
Safeguarding the school board’s purchase of the architect's working 
‘drawings. (Proctor; #474, 1931) 
Practice in first grade admission and promotion: a study of administration 
and promotion in one grade only—the first grade. (Reed; #290, 1927) 
Economy in public school fire insurance. (Smith; #428, 1930) 
Environment of a three-year-old child.. (Van Alstyne ; #366, 1929) 
Legal control of the administration of public school expenditures. (Yakel; 
#388, 1929) 
The nursery school movement in the United States as a topic could 
receive only the most superficial consideration. To be of value some — 
small aspect of the problem should be studied. 


C. The subject should have more than local significance. 


A survey of a particular locality or institution is not generally acceptable 

~ unless in some way the findings have wider application or implications. 
(Some criticism was made of this item. Perhaps it should be qualified ; 
to intend that. mere cataloguing of facts with-regard to a particular locality 
or institution without indicating their wider significance is not acceptable.) 
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Illustrations of studies and. topics that are national in scope and of studies 
of a restricted scope so handled as to have generally acceptable conclusions: 


City school surveys—national in scope. (Caswell; #358, 1929) 


City school attendance service—national. in scope. (Emmons; #200, 1926) . 


Study of economy in public school fire insurance studying intensively. nine 


New Jersey schools, but treated in such a way that the principles apply | 


to a wider area. (Smith, H.; #428, 1930) 
Improvement of college marking systems—a study of practices in Teach. 
ers College, but one of general applicability. (Spence; #252, 1925) 


Study of state control of textbooks in- Florida, but derives ‘principles 


applicable to any state. (Tidwell; #299; 1928) 


Legal control of administration of public school expenditures—national 


in scope. (Yakel; #388, 1929) 


The early history of education in Calloway County, Missouri, would © 


hardly make a good dissertation topic. 


Il. Cosvenere 
A. Should show grasp of the field of f study _ of related fields. 


Illustrations: 


A study of fatigue should show some. familiarity with the investigations 
of fatigue in industry. 


A study of dormitory problems in college should show some familiarity. 


with principles of architecture and hygiene. 


A study of the value of Irish folk tales as children’s literature should © | 


show familiarity with Irish folk tales. — 
A study of économy in public school fire insurance should show mastery 


‘of the principles of fire insurance. 





A study: of the educational factors affecting the relations between the | 


United States and Japan should show first-hand acquaintance with both 
countries. 


B. Should show recognition, ‘consideration, and justification of fundamental 


assumptions. 


Illustrations of unjustified assumptions : 


Love of poetry is innate. 

Marks are.an adequate measure of achievement. 

Present practice in normal schools as a basis for recommendations. 
Usage in society as.a sole criterion for the curriculum, 

Conclusions derived from statistical material of limited range of phenom- 
ena.are valid for entire range. 

Tabulation of questionnaires représents true pictures of situation when 
only 40 per cent of the questionnaires are returned. 

Pupils who volunteer for a test are a random sample of the group from 


which they: come. 
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3 ‘Should enlinte all data bearing upon the problem onuitteeal and exclude 
irrelevant material—no concealment, no padding, 


It is unscientific to exclude data which are unfavorable to the. hypothesis 


D. 


which ts being tested. - 


Everything in. a. dissertation should contribute to the oosiins Material 
w hich only vaguely or indirectly contributes to the problem should not be 
included merely to fill scmeall 


Illustration: . 
Long deocstaiiea: of history and present status of Indian schools in dis- 
sertation dealing with mental tests of Indian children. 
In. the review of previous. work done on a ‘topic, or in the historical résumé, 


only material which really applies to or helps to interpret the. protien, | 
should be included. 


Should present the possible eonniesions which are consistent anid are sup- 
ported by evidence and logic. 


Failure to. make significant comparisons. or to draw pessiite conclusions: 
constitutes a decided defect i in a study. 
Iilustration: . 
Finding that “seven-year mental age” is different in_twenty-year-olds ; 
from that in seven-year-olds, and failing to see in this any implications 
for test construction. 
Insignificant conclusions need not be made. 
Illustration of an insignificant conclusion: 
Of history texts studied the average number of words per page is 278.5, 
Conclusions should be consistent. 
Conclusions should be supported by adequate and ample evidence. 
Differences or comparisons should be statistically reliable before they are. 
explicitly stated to be differences which are generally true. 


Conclusions should follow logically from the evidence. 


Illustrations ‘of studies in which | conclusions follow lagically from. the - 
evidence: 
Functions of courts in enforcing ochest attendance. (Bender: #262; 1927) 
Physical efficiency of teachers. (Carrothers; #155,.1924) 


. Should make explicit the significance of problems and of findings. 


Illustrations: 


Study of legislative control of elementary curricula showing how legisla- 
tive enactments react .on elementary education. (Flanders; #195, 1926) 
A study of free association and reaction time should contain some dis- 
cussion of its ¢ducational significance. : 
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Should include _ historical material which helps to throw light on: the 


problem by showing its. antecedents. 


. Should show knowledge of. previous studies of the question discussed, and 


include selected bibliography. 


In the review of previous work done ona topic, or in the historical résumé, 
only material which really applies to or helps interpret the problem should 
be included. 


. Should show accuracy and thoroughness throughout. 
Data should be accurate. 
Quotations should be accurate. 


Statements of fact should be accurate. 
Bibliographies should be accurate. | 


- Thoroughness in a dissertation: is evidence. of ability, except when carried © 


_ to extremes in presenting trivial details. 


-Illustrations of thoroughness : 


Training of modern language teachers for secondary schools. (McMurry; 


Part I,.Studies of International Institute of Teachers College, No. 9): 
‘Why pupils leave: school. (Palmer; Voc. Ed. Bulletin, 1930, No.. 24, . 


series 17, University of California, 1930) 
Day schools ws. institutions for the deaf. (Upshall; #389, 1929) 


. III. PROCEDURE 


A. Should show no bias —should be professionally disinterested. 


In general it is poor technique to ask the opinion of members of a profes- - 


sional group as to values or importance of their field to people at large. 
The results are certain to be biased. 


Illustrations: 


Asking Latin teachers. what values they ‘see in the study of Latin. 
Asking a group of: capitalists what they consider the traits of good 
citizenship. 

Asking a sesendenaniions of schools whether the pressure of civic organiza- 
tions is. detrimental. 

Asking test-makers whether intelligence tests should be used in schools. 


On the other hand it is emphasized that opinions or values should not be 
asked of persons who are totally ignorant of a field, i.e., to ask a teacher 
of statistics what value he saw in art might draw a complete blank. 
Illustration: 
Legal status. of city school ne re a in which the opinions of 


various informed groups were asked relative to functions of the city 
- ‘school superintendent. (Morrison; Warwick & York; 1922) 
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Studies that represent special interests or special groups or organizations * 


are easily biased. 


Illustrations: 


Vi isiting Teacher Movement—a disinterested study. (Onsite: Pub- 
lic Educational Association, - 1929) 
A. study financed by a correspondence school as to the value of -corre- 
spondence courses in rural high schools is almost certain to be biased. 

A study of the contribution of fraternities carried on by ‘the National 
Interfraternity Council. 
‘A study of methods of handwriting made by. someone interested i in aie. 
tising and selling a system of handwriting. 


B. Should use methods for obtaining data which are appropriate to problem. 


Methods used in collecting data should include refinements that previous.” 


investigators have discovered and which are applicable to the present 
situation. 


- The jury method of obtaining dete should be scrutinized carcfally. 


Illustrations of approved use of j jury method: 
Health subject matter in natural science. (Chappelear ; #341,. 1929) 
Activities of the elementary school principal. (Dyer; #274, 1927) 
Rating elementary school courses of study. (Stratemeyer and Bruner; 
_ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1926) ° 


One cannot expect to obtain. answers to questions to which no one knows 
the answers by getting the judgments of a large number of individuals. 
Illustrations: | 
Asking a number of: persons the character outcomes of courses in ‘social 
hygiene. 


Asking a group of elementary supervisors 5 if there should be electives in 
the elementary school curriculum. 

Evaluating the merits of standardized tests by the jury method. 

Asking teachers whether or not “coercion . builds character.” 


™ deciding on appropriateness of procedures to. the. topic, a narrow or 


_ single criterion or point of view should not be employed to the exclusion of 


other pertinent -criteria. 
Illustration of ‘eclectic handling of topic: 


Appraisal of a social studies course—using a variety of outcomes includ- 
ing attitudes and ideals as well as achievement. (Bamesberger ; #328, 
1928) 

Illustrations of violations of this principle: 


Tests of achievement used to measure the outcomes of instruction when 
many other valuable outcomes are overlooked. 
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Miaiiitide the — of.a guidance plan. by. number of cases handled, 
number of interviews held, number of placements made, etc. 

Decision that. manuscript writing should be taught: in. schools because 
it has: been shown that reading is learned more easily by’ pupils doing 
manuscript writing. 


. Should. include applicable refinements of iihtetiied developed by prev ious ~ 


irivestigators. 
Tllustrations.: ; ; 

-Capital outlay in relation to the state’s program, also. drawing .on studies 
of state aid. (Grossnickle ; #464, 1931) © 
State and local administration of school transportation drawing on studies 
of state aid but.extending and refining them. (Johris; #330, 1928) 
Study of teachers’:salaries should show familiarity with previous studies 
of teachers’ salaries and kindred topics. 


D. Should provide data covering representative and adequate sampling. 


Sampling should be representative. . 

Material in a test should represent the subject being tested. 

Children tested should be representative-as regards race, sex, age; grade, 
etc. In case these factors are.correlated with the results reported, the facts 


should be given separately for. differ rent races, sexes, etc. 


Illustration: -_ 
Negroes in: New York high schools. (Mayo; Archives of Psychology, 
#28, 1913) 7 


Schools, locations, regions, cities, states should be representative or the con- 
clusions should be so. stated as to apply only to the particular: conditions 


‘under which the data were collected. 


Illustration: 
The small high school—an attempt to justify. the representativeness of 
a selection. (Rufi; #236, 1926) 
Sampling should be adequate. 
Enough cases should be studied to give conclusions statistical reliability. 
Statistical reliability is not necessary for the purely survey type of study, 
or for the analytical scrutiny of unusual. cases. 
Illustration: “ne 


The ‘study of a single case of a child of 200 1.Q. would be -of scientific 
value for the hypotheses it might suggest. 


.. Should employ correct thinking and sound logic. 
F. 


Should employ proper statistical methods and should show correct statistical 
form and statistical accuracy. 
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' Statistical Seve 


Decimal places : in the. answer should be carried out only as far as the ) 
accuracy of the data warrants. 
- Accuracy in quoting formulae. 
Correct use of technical terms. 
Statistical accuracy. | 
Illustration of common confusion: 
Correct use of mean, median, mode, and average. 
Use of “percentile” for “centile,” or “quartile” for “quarter.” 
Numerical accuracy. . 
Statistical appropriateness. 
Factors whose variations influence the sondindons should be kept con- 
stant either experimentally or statistically. , 
Illustration: 
One. would. not be warranted in finding a relationship. between 
leadership and intelligence if leaders occur most frequently in the 
senior class of. the school studied and-the seniors have already been 
selected: for intelligence. 
Assumptions concerning accuracy or validity. of data should be checked. 
Illustrations of abuses. of this pririciple: | , 


Accepting a small per cent of the returns to. a questionnaire as 
representative of the opinions of those to.whom it was sent. 
Assuming that volunteers are representative of their group. 


IV. PrESENTATION 


Oo ORS 


tj 


Should show careful organization—one discernible but not obtrusive. 
Should be characterized by use of good English—style, rhetoric, mechanics. 


. Should show relationship between parts of the study, | with smooth transi- 


tion from one to another. 


. Should be mechanically excellent—tables, charts, references, wit 


contents, footnotes, all following recognized standards. 


. Proper documentation, citation, etc: 


Citations from: propaganda periodicals and uncertified persons should not 
appear. 


V. Tue Stupy as A. WHOLE 


A. 


Should show créativeness and originality either in the problem to be inves- 
tigated or in the procedure used or both. 
Illustrations.of creative and original studies: 


Education and the philosophy of experimentation. (Childs ; The Century 
Co., 1931) 
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Av: study of the selective characteristic of the secondary school population. 
(Counts ; Supplementary Monographs #19, University of Chicago, 1922) 
The construction of.a scale of quality of English compositions. (Hillegas; 

Teachers College Record 13: #4, Sept. 1912) 

The measurement of educational need in a | a. (Mort; #150, 
1924) 

Complacency as the foundation of human behavior. eee The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1925) 

The construction of an intelligence test using a disguised interview ends ‘ 


' . mique. (Snedden, Donald; #291, 1927) 


A study which merely repeats a previous study under similar circumstances 
or with similar material with little added in the way of procedures or tech- 
niques is, in general, not acceptable. 


‘Illustrations: 


Scaling a new test. 

Studying the selective character of the population of a given school, using 
Counts’s technique. 

Computing the ‘coefficient of correlation between teachers’ marks -and 
intelligence tests, either. in high school or in college. 

Measuring educational need in a state in which the problem has not. been 
studied, using Mort’s technique. 


B. Should chow a level.of difficulty as represented by closeness of thinking. 


A problem which requires mere clerical handling of materials, such as 

checking, arranging, or tabulating with little opportunity for making deci- 

sions, testing the validity of conclusions, and the like, is unacceptable. 
Illustration of a topic merely clerical in nature: 


A survey of courses offered in science or social science. 


In general, questionnaire and check list studies come under this head. 
Unless the problem gives evidence of ability in analyzing the issues, draw- 
ing up the check list, interpreting the results, the questionnaire study is not 
a sufficient test of a candidate’s ability. 


Illustrations: 


Study of similarities and differences in teaching in nursery schools, kinder- 
gartens, and first grades, using a carefully prepared check list and shrewd 
analysis of results. (Langdon, G.; Dissertation in manuscript, Teachers 
College Library, 1931) 

Study of effective use of curriculum materials ‘employs the check list 
technique to advantage. (Stratemeyer; #460, 1931) 
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“TEACHERS COLLEGE in the NEWS 


; COMPILED BY CLYDE R. MILLER 
DIRECTOR, BUREAU. ‘OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
“Teachers College, as an institution, holds no position, advocates no theory of educa- 


It selects its faculty and, as every such institution must, permits each member 
untrammeled to present whatever his reflections and his researches lead him to believe.” 


























From the New York Times— 
Hold Schools Fail to Teach 
Realities _ 


American ‘schools -had - their . 
listed in wide variety at the sessions of 
the Progressive. Education Association 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania. They 
were criticized for failing to tell chil- 
dren the realities about unemployment, 


disarmament, and Tammany Hall, for: 


not going far enough in rewriting. na- 
tional history from an international view, 
and for producing a “top-heavy - white- 
collar class” with no sound. sense of 
values. More than 1,500 persons at- 
tended the meetings. 

Dr. Harold Rugg, professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, speaking at 
the closing evening ‘session, found that 


- undue emphasis upon literacy as the first 
object of education was responsible for .. 
“bewildered . white-collar . 


creating this 
class, a lost group having no clean-cut 


allegiance to definitely recognized loyal- 


ties.’ 
Dr. Rugg applied this designation of 
“lost group” particularly to the effects 
of American and Western education in 
China, but he described the result there 
as merely an exaggeration of a system 
which had produced ‘throughout the 


United States and Europe a white-collar _ 


class for which there were not enough 
jobs. . 

Criticisms of schools: for failure to 
teach realities came chiefly: at a. discus- 
sion of “redirection of secondary edu- 

cation,” led by Dr. Jesse H. Newlon of 


faults . 


- but learn’ historical myths. 


‘ conservative” 
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Lincoln School, Teachers College, and at 
a session on “the school. and social re- 
construction” under .the chairmanship of 
Dr. John L. Childs of Teachers College. — 
There was general . agreement 


schools at present “indoctrinate” pupils 


with a-conservative attitude toward so- - 


cial and political. problems, but speakers 


disagreed somewhat on how far their ~ 


own schools should go in “indoctrinat- 
ing” a more progressive. viewpoint. 

“The schools have always been parti-- 
san,” 
declared. “They have definitely taken a 
stand on the conservative side of social 
problems, and. kept out minority view- 
points. Children do not face the prob- © 
lems that confront the world to-day, 
They are’ 
not shown the relation between the 


stamp machine in the post office and the | 


bread. line outside. Study of disarma- 


ment is crowded out. for geographical 


places and names.’ 

Dr. I. L. Kandel of Teachers College 
objected that no school system in the . 
world carried out the policies that Dr. 
Hanna would like to introduce, saying _ 


‘that even Russian schools propounded 


the viewpoint which is “now becoming 
there. But he, too,. had 
a. criticism’ of our schools for: taking . 
over business organization: in their ad- 
ministration and developing a system of 
“units or credits like the interchange- — 
able parts of an auto factory.”. He 


thought that schools could not do much: — 
toward redirecting society until society 


had a program, but said teachers could 
do a great deal by “indirection.” ~ 
In contrast with the ideal of Russian — 


that. - 


Dr. Paul Hanna of Lincoln Schaol — | 
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education held up at an earlier session 
of the. conference, Dr. Rugg, in his 
speech at a later. session, found an ex- 
‘ample ‘in certain “backward” portions 
of China which had not been “corrupted” 
_by the Western idea of literacy as the 
sole objective of education. “Real” edu- 
cation would be found in those communi- 


‘ties, he said, where teachers help the © 


people in developing community civili- 
zation. 

In all Western nations, not inthe 
United States alone, Dr. Rugg found 
“dangerous social effects of a lopsided 
- academic education” which. consists 
merely in the study.of “words and ab- 
stractions,” and produces the. white-col- 
_ lar’ class, “prepared only for jobs. of 
which there are too few, 
contempt for manual labor, looking down 
on the elder generation of the old cul- 
ture with more or less of contempt.” 

We. must start out. building a. new 
education for a totally new civilization, 
Dr: Rugg concluded. Current vocational 
schools must be scrapped as one step in 
preparing for this, he said. 





From the Brooklyn Eagle— 
Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth 
‘Would Minimize Egos 


‘Children should be disillusioned and 
taught most of. the fundamental facts 
- of life before they are twelve. years old, 
Dr. Leta S. Hollingworth, professor of 
‘ psychology at Teachers College, asserted 
‘recently. 

_ Dr. Hollingw orth, expert on child and 
adolescent psychology, declared that par- 
ents, in bringing: up their children, 

-should strive to bring about a de-empha- 
sis of. the child in his opinion of himself 
and to make him realize that “he -is not 

‘the center of the universe.” . 

“When a: child cries, let him cry,” 
she advised. “Don’t give in to his whims 
and grant him his every desire. If he 
_ wants candy and insists on getting _ it, 


‘don’t give it to him. He will benefit. in 


the Iong run. 
“Parents should not promise children 


tinued, . and 


imbued with - 
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the moon. They should tell them that 
‘they can’t get certain things and make 


them realize that they can’t. get those 
things. ‘They should tell them that Santa: 


* Claus is not a person who climbs down a -- 


chimney but that he is a legendary figure 

impersonated by father.” 
‘If children were taught truths earlier 

in their lives, Dr. Hollingworth — con- 


ing than fiction,” then there wouldn't 
be .so many nervous breakdowns when 
people are past forty. 

“The trouble is,” she asserted, “that 
people get an idea that the universe re- 
volves around them and when they sud- 
denly find out that they are of little im- 
portance in the scheme of things they go 
to pieces.’ 

The seordlishanies wished it- made clear 
that she did not intend children should 
forego all nursery rhymes and fairy tales. 
What she wanted, she said, was a de- 
emphasis of the child’s ego in facing the 
broader realities, 

She believed, however, that books like 
the new Russian Primer were more bene- 
ficial to the child than such things: as 


the fables taught children in the. public 


schools; that they will, in the. long 
run, make for a stronger race with re- 
gard to the character phase. The rigid . 
exactments on quality. imposed by -eco- 


nomic distress would result in ‘an auto- .. 


matic elimination of the poorly equipped, 
she asserted. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle— 


Batch of Old Superstitions 
Exploded 


Scores of the most popular supersti- 
tions and “unfounded beliefs,” in which 
most persons hold an undying faith, have 
been exploded at “Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University: 

The investigations,. which involved in- 
tensive research and consultation of au-. 
thorities, dispel such time-worn beliefs as: 

Blondes are more flighty than bru- 
nettes. 


“truths are ‘more interest- * 
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_A square jaw denotes a. strong: wil. 
Fish is a good brain food. 


‘Lightning cannot Strike twice in the 


same place. 
The research. was » dene by Dr. Otis Ww. 
Caldwell and. Mr. Gerhard E.-Lundeen, 


- of. the Institute. of School - Experimenta- | 


‘tion. 


amidst volume upon volume of works on 

‘superstition and related subjects, Dr. 
Caldwell described himself as’ “evangel- 
ical” in his efforts to make people see ‘the 
light in true scientific fashion. 

He declared that he desired his survey, 
which took four years of investigation, to 
serve as a basis from which other work- 
ers’ in the anti-superstition “crusade” 


- might derive impetus for’ a more wide-. 


. spread attack in the interests of scientific 
truth. 


Dr. Caldwell ciated however, that: 


the problem. of getting people to see the 
true light was one which ‘ ‘was 80 bound 
‘up with the personal equation” that the 
complete overthrow of. superstitions was 
» well- nigh impossible. 

~ “Tt is hard to get people to relinquish 
their pet beliefs,” he said. “Even after 


the facts are presented to them, they often 


‘slip back to their superstitions in mo- 
ments of stress. 


_ “In fact, I often have to watch myself 
to keep from committing an act that is. 


*. influenced by a superstition which I know 
_ from Personal investigation has no basis 
in fact.” 


‘He. reported ‘that satisfactory | progress. 


toward a more enlightened attitude re- 


garding superstitions on the part of stu- 


dents had been achieved by Mr. Lun- 
- deen. and himself. 
dren’s beliefs in superstition were often 
the fault of parental teaching: and: said 
‘that his own children were néver taught 
to. believe in the Santa Claus legend. 


Dr.. Caldwell and Mr. Lundeen, with 


the aid of many assistants, presented their — 


facts to students of high schools and col- 
leges in both rural and metropolitan cen- 

ters in order to determine the influence of 

knowledge: upon superstitious belief. 
They found in brief: that high school 


_seniors in rural centers are more supersti- 


tious than city students; that high school 


‘Standing - in his office in the Institute, 


. rarely go together is false. 


He asserted that chil- - 
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> senior dite, are more superstitious than 


high school senior boys in both rural. and 
metropolitan centers. Also that college 
students are acquainted with more super- 
stitions but are less superstitious than 
high school students; that ‘college women 
are more readily influenced by these “un- 


- founded beliefs” than college men. 


Some interesting “facts” are set forth 


by the investigators in their survey, which — 
.so that other ~~ 


they did not copyright, 
workers in this field could have ready ac- 
cess to the material which they: used to 
test several thousand children. 
Discussing the belief that astrologers 


_ can “read a person’s character and future 


in the stars,” they declared: 

“Millions of dollars are paid to astrol- 
ogers, numerologists, phrenologists, and. 
many other kinds of fortune tellers each 
year by the American people. It has beéen- 
estimated that people. of a single large’ 
city, such as New York or Chicago, spend 
annually many million dollars in this. way 
because there is a strong desire to know. 
the future. -Any- business which prom- . 
ises some degreé of financial reward 
may attract a number of ‘quacks’ or 
‘racketeers’ who.are ready to prey upon 
the uninformed. Astrology belongs to 
this class. It has. attracted. individuals 
who find it a way of getting money easily 


_ by_taking advantage of ignorant people.” 


With respect to the matter of brains 
and beauty the investigator reported that 
“the statement that brains and beauty. 
In fact; the 
best scientific’ indications are that good 
intelligence and. personal attractiveness 


' have a tendency to go. together.” 


- “Ts fish a brain-food?” and the report 
runs: “The idea that fish is especially a 
food for. the brain is a common fallacy.”. 

Some of the other conclusions follow:. 
“There is no basis for mental telepa- 
thy. You cannot make a person turn and 
look at you by staring at his back. You 
cannot determine a person’s character by 
his features or facial characteristics.” 
“Persons with red hair. are no more 


likely to be hot-tempered than persons 


with any-other hair color. A high fore- 
head in no way indicates superior. intelli- 
gence. Long slender hands do not ‘indi- 
cate an artistic nature.” 
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“If it rains while it is sunny, that does 
not mean that it will rain the next day. 
Almanacs cannot successfully foretell the 
- weather.” 


From the New York Evening 
Post— 


Counts Urges satis in 
School 


The emphasis in the training of teach- 
ers must be shifted from technique to a 
general knowledge of the realities of the 
world in which they live, the New York 
Association of Deans was told recently 
by. Dr. George S.-Counts, professor of 
education at Teachers: College, at. a 
-meeting of the Association at the Hotel 
Gramatan, Bronxville, N: Y. His sub- 
ject was “Education for a- Changing 
Society.” 

“The changing political and demo- 
cratic institutions of our country have 
been subject to criticism ever since they 
were established, but usually from those 
who disapprove of them,” he said. “To- 


day they are under fire from the people 


who favored these institutions, ard are 
now. wondering whether they can’t at- 
tain the ends they sought through them. 
We find that set of economic arrange- 
ments which has been in force since the 
fall of feudalism, and which is. some- 
times called by the name of capitalism, 
being. challenged to-day. as it has ‘not 
been in the past. 

“Some of my engineering friends are 
making an analysis of four hundred com- 
_modities and they report that the. stocks 
of these are continuing to niount, and 
‘that suffering also increases. 

“Tf this system cannot do better than 


that, it is going to pass away as other: 


institutions have passed. [If it is a set 
of economic arrangements which cannot 
utilize the enormous power that tech- 
nology has-given us then it must be modi- 
fied or displaced quickly.” 


Dr: Counts said that the efficacy of 
‘Christianity is being questioned through- - 


‘out the world and that. the supremacy 


of ‘the white race is being challenged ~ 


‘of the. world in which he lives: 
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seriously for the first time in three cen- 
turies. 
“We have grown up in a world ji 
which it was believed that the white race 
had been ordered by God to rule,” he 
said. “That. was not necessarily taught © 
us, but it was implied in our teaching... 
Now note the reception. by the Japanese 
of the Lytton report. They said that it. 
Was interesting but not pertinent. It is. 
a long time since a colored race has said 
that to a white race. 
“T think you may expect this challenge 
to grow larger and larger. The colored © 
nations of the world reply to our clamor 
for peace, ‘Yes, but peace now that you 
have everything. We are. not so sure 
that we want peace unless you are will-- 


ing to divide up in some just fashion ~ 


the natural resources of.the world.’ ” 
The new society which will evolve we 
can only discern in ‘its broad outlines, 
Dr. Counts said. 
“We speak of the industrial revolu- 


tion as something which has already oc- — 


curred, but it-is a part of this new so- 
ciety which has already. reached back 
into the past for several generations,” he 
said. “Perhaps the greatest change is 

now occurring that has occurred since — 
the time men abandoned fishing and hunt- 
ing and began to cultivate the soil and 
breed animals: -And now we are leaving 
that era and the smaller handicrafts and - 


‘passing into the society based on_tech- 


nology, a society characterized by rapid-_ 
ity of change, close integration, and 
power. 

“The bearing of this on education is. 
obvious. Education must become an in- 
stitution for understanding this new age, 
its. difficulties and problems, and evolv- 
ing a philosophy with roots in the past. 
that will be suited to the present. The 


training of teachers must change from 


emphasis on technique and methods and 


. devices, to. the building. up of a person 
-who 


understands the fundamental 
things of this world to be a bearer of cul- 
ture in the broadest and deepest sense. 
- “The change: must be from a_ tech- 
nician to a teacher with breadth and 
depth ard a knowledge of. the . realities 
We 
must think through again those funda- . 
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_ mental theses ‘Gisdastglen our education 
and the. training of our teachers in the 
_ of the fundamental challenges 


ich this , changing civilization throws | 


' gut to us.’ 


Se 


From .the Cleveland rd (Ohio) 


Press— bei 
_Dr. Mort’s Report to Ohio 
School Survey Commission 


-Another evidence of our drift from 
local autonomy and independence to state 
paternalism may be found in the report 


‘of Dr. Paul R. Mort. of Teachers Col- _ 


lege to the Ohio School Survey Com- 
mission, ‘charged: with making recom- 
mendations to the Ohio Legislature. 
Dr.-Mort was employed by the Com- 
_ mission to make the survey. He recom- 
mends: that “to equalize 
opportunity,” the state raise its annual 


- appropriation tto weak school districts © 


from $4,500,000 to $20,000,000 annually, 
and relieve local taxing districts by. that 


-much. He does not urge that the total - 


spent for schools in Ohio be increased, 
but would shift the tax burden. 

And, asin the case of raising money 
for highways, Dr. Mort suggests that the 
state raise school money by some special 
‘tax. .This would mean that the’ larger 


‘and wealthier. communities: would not. 
‘only pay for their own schools but would - 
help to pay for those in the. smaller and. 


poorer districts. 


‘This year. the state aided- weak school | 
" districts with $4,500,000, raised by.a-tax © 


of 2 cents on every: twenty cigarets 
smoked. - Dr. Mort’s remedy. for bank- 


rupt school. districts is to quadruple that - 


state aid. 
There is a very good argument for 
‘state aid: that the benefits of educating 


children are not confined to the locality - . 


which provides education, and ‘therefore 
it.is unjust-to confine all the cost to a 
community unable to provide educational 


opportunities. equal to those given’ chil- 


dren elsewhere. 


It is: a far cry from the little red 


educational: 


- children, especially, 
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: caiieiai and. local responsibility: to 


consolidated schools and state aid. Yet. 


. that-is the road on which Ohio has set 


her feet and Dr. Mort recommends that 
we travel -faster along it. 


Perhaps it: is the right road. ‘New. 


York, New Jersey, and other: states are 
“on it. 


The principle involved, as well ‘ 
as the method of readjusting the taxa-. 
tion, should be thoroughly studied by- 
the people of Ohio before the legislature 
acts next year. 


—_— 
—— 


Fr rom the Brooklyn Eagle— | 
Nation of Flat Feet Feared by 
. Educator © 1a 

‘A nation of. flat-footed Americans in 
the not far distant future was envisioned. 
by Dr. Hugh Grant Rowell, assistant 


professor of health education at Teach- | 


ers. College; in a recent interview. : 
After all have become flat-footed from . 
the rush of city life and: steady pound- 
ing of pavements, he went on to predict, 
it is not unlikely that we may in. time 
become a race of individuals whose prin- 
cipal form of locomotion. will be “self- 


propelled armchairs.” 


City life with its premium on speed 
in cars and trains and its de-emphasis of 
exercis¢é, Dr. Rowell asserted, has re- 


. sulted in the atrophy of the once power- 
ful feet. : 


_ “Originally,” he explained, “the feet 
served as a third hand. With the ad- 


-vance of civilization their strength de- 
-clined. To-day they are merely a pedestal 


to support the lower half of the body.” 
‘Among: other causes for the weaken- 


ing of the feet, he mentioned the fact 


that people do not walk correctly, and. 


_laid emphasis on the penchant for style 


rather than- practicality on the part of 
women. 

-The correct way to walk, he pointed 
out, is with the feet parallel and slightly 
toed in. Unless precautions are taken, 
will tend to spread- 
eagle their walk, he said. 

- “Then, as they grow older,” he went 
on, “the constant pounding of the foot 
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_ on concrete sidewalks induces a strain 
which in time weakens and breaks down — 


the arch.” 


Dr. Rowell recommended walking and . 


dancing as good exercising mediums, but 
. was not enthusiastic about the modern 
ballroom variety of dance. 

' “The trouble with modern dancing,” 
he explained, “is that the girls are not 
dancing in good position. They slouch 
"and “misplace their weight in a manner 
that is at timés extremely harmful to 
- their feet.” 


The best way to test one’s foot, he 
said, is to wet it and. make an imprint . 


-on the bathroom floor. 

He asserted that feet. inet. to take 
the shape of the individual and that 
girth and weight induced flat-footedness. 
He scoffed at the idea that gym sneakers 
caused flat feet. 


—— 


the Madison (Wis.) 
. Journal— 


. From 


| “Ideological Pioneering” Paving | 


Way for Economic Change, © 
| Teachers Told | 


An “ideological pioneering” is paving 
the way for a transition of economic life, 


- Professor Goodwin Watson of Teachers. 


College. told members of the. Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association at their annual 
convention. 

Professor Watson predicted that a 
coming social order “will solve the. con- 
flict between the individual who wishes 


to live his own life in his own way, and. 


the needs of an interdependent society, 
by providing a maximum of opportunity 


- and a minimum of compulsion for each . 
' individual.” 


- A reorganization of education is neces- 
sary to effect this transition, he’ said. 
“Academic gymnastics,” he added, “must 


be discarded in favor of intelligent and 
_ realistic thinking about the questions that 


matter most. 

“The coming social. order can be 
achieved only by an increase in intelli- 
gent realism, puncturing the bubbles. of 
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words, and breaking the bonds of preju- 
‘dice and ignorance on matters vital to 


human life,” he said.. 
Starvation in the midst. of plenty, and 
“degeneration of the ideals of our ‘con- 


‘stitution-makers into the practicalities of © 


ward politics” are evidence of the change 
in culture, Professor Watson explained. 

. “Increasing national hatreds and com: 
petitions, the failure of international con- 


_ ferences, the success of aggression’ in 


international policy, the growth of new 


fears and suspicions, show us that the 


old world of isolated nations .is gone, 
and the new coéperative society is far 
from achieved,” le said. 
civilization will be unified, and 
collection of: patchworks.” 





a 


From he New York Herald 


Tribune— 
Lady Astor Talks at Teachers 
College on Last Day in — 
America* 


Viscountess Astor began her last full 
day in New York City with a visit to the 


Henry Street Settlement and ended it at - 


a performance of “The Green Pastures” 
in Brooklyn. In between she found time 


to tell'a large gathering in the Horace: ; 


Mann Auditorium at Teachers College 
how much she respected members of the 
teaching profession for their patience 


with pupils and to express disgust at the . 
“rampageous campaign of advertised and: 


organized sex appeal”-so rife in the 


United States. 


Lady Astor.said that the thing which 
most impressed her about Russia was the 


absence of sex appeal. 


“Do you know why there’s no -sex . 


appeal in Russia?” she asked the teach- 
ers, professors, and students. . “It’s be- 
cause the women work just as the men 
do. They don’t allow sex appeal. 
There’s no law to -that. effect. But 


everything is censored. You could learn — 
something about sex appeal if you went. 


* Professor Patty Smith Hill was instrumental - 


in bringing Lady. Astor to Teachers College. . 


The new. 


“not a. 
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to Russia. You'd come back and clean 
up your cinemas so that any decent man 


and woman could “Bo in. and look at 


them. . 

“T like the. cinema, but some of those 
over here are appalling, they’re ~ ter- 
‘And the sidewalk advertising dis-: 
plays. are simply degrading. -1- suppose 


now you'll say, ‘Lady Astor is criticizing - 


the place. of her birth.’ I don’t mean to 
criticize. 


ahead of us. 


world, and it ought to be governed by 
law. We who profess Christianity 
should go forward with faith and cour- 
age. We've had unemployment in Eng- 
land for twelve years. 


it for three. But if we remain afraid 


| we'll never get through with it.” 


When the American-born M. P. strode 


| into the auditorium a feigned look of 


horror swept across her face. 


“I was asked to come up here and - 


meet. a few students interested in tlie 
nursery school movement,” she remarked 


to Dean William F. Russell.. “Yet here 


I see everybody from Greenland’s icy 
-mountains—and I thought. it would be 
_ all-quiet and cosy. You know I haven't 


had one full night’s sleep in America. 
I never saw a place so hungry for speak- 
ers. I purposely came after election time 
because I thought everybody would be 
fed up with oratory. . T ste you haven't 
learned better.” 


Lady Astor began her talk by outlining - 


the life and. achievements of the late 
Margaret McMillan, founder of the 
open-air nursery school movement in 
Great Britain. Declaring that Miss Mc- 
Millan led a “consecrated life,” the Vis- 


-highest callings you-could choose.” 


But we have enormous things - 
The world is mystified, — 
. dazed, terrified.: Fear is governing the. 


You’ve only had © 
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countess told the student teachers in 


the audience they were embarking on a . 
“consecrated . profession—one of the 


Lady Astor said race prejudice was 
one of the first things to be combated, 
and asserted that “we in Virginia are 
really making § great progress in the racial 
problem.” To illustrate her point she 
told of a meeting held recently in her 


home state where Negro men and chil- . 


ae shared the. rostrum with white peo-. 
e 

“Would you see that up here?” she 
asked. “I want to tell you that I’m 
proud of Virginia, I’m proud of being 
born in America, and I’m proud of Eng- 
land.” . 

Lady Astor dened ber address by urg- 
ing teachers to combat all prejudices: in. 
children and to fight against retrench- 
ment of educational funds. ‘ 

“When the depression comes, the first °. 


things governments want to cut down on 


are women and children. You in Amer- 
ica are doing extraordinarily well during 
this depression, but don’t. economize on 
your educational service. 


dren won't wait.” 

At the conclusion of Lady Astor’ s talk, | 
Dean Russell said: “I have only one com- 
ment to make. That’s the best speech I 
ever heard.” siked 
' Lady Astor hurried from the audi- 
torium to her car, remembered some 
one to whom she had forgotten to say | 
good-by, sprinted back up the steps of 


- Teachers College two at a time, reap- 


peared a few seconds later and was 


-whizzed down to Town Hall for her 


appeatence there. 


Roads and ... 
bridges can be built any time, ‘but chil-. 
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‘COLLEGE NOTES. 


Board of Trustees 
of Teachers College 


’ At the meeting of the Board of Trus- . 


_tees of Teachers College, on Thursday, 
- November 17, 1932, the cunt action 
"was ‘taken: 

The resignation of Mr. James Speyer, 
- a member of. the. Board since 1900, was 
accepted with deep regret. 
has found it necessary to curtail. the 
work and responsibilities which he has 
undertaken in addition to his heavy 
business duties. 

The death, on October 15, 1932, of 
Elizabeth E. Farrell, lecturer in Edu- 
_cational Psychology at Teachers College 
since 1915, was announced. 

The gift by Professor Patty Smith 
Hill to Teachers College of her profes- 
sional library was accepted with appreci- 
ation of her interest. and generosity. 

The “Annie E. Moore Fund” was es- 
tablished with a gift of five hundred 
dollars presented as a testimonial to Pro- 
fessor Moore by friends and former. stu- 
dents, and donated by her to Teachers 
College for the purpose of adding to the 


'. Library collections volumes which rep- 


resent the work of leading illustrators of 
children’s books. These additions will 
~ be chosen in consultation with an officer 
- of. instruction in Elementary Education 
of the College, and will be marked with 
a bookplate in permanent recognition. of 


Mr. Speyer - 


Professor Moore’s many years of asso- 
‘ciation with Teachers College. 

‘A gift of one thousand dollars. from 
Beta Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, and 
one of three hundred and fifty dollars 
from Kappa Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi 
were accepted for addition to the Stu- 
dent Loan Funds of the College under 


‘the names of the respective fraternities,. 


—_—_—_ 


_ Report of Director of 
School of Education 


Following are excerpts from the ‘report 
of the Director of the School of Educa- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1932. 
They indicate some of the important 


changes mentioned in the Dean’s Report - 


in the December issue of THe ReEcorp. 


SIMPLIFICATION IN THE ORGANIZATION _ 


OF INSTRUCTION 


The announcement of courses to. be 
offered in the School of Education dur- 
ing the college year 1932-1933 indicates 
at several points the beginnings of what 


may well prove to be rather fundamental 


changes in the organization of the School. 
These changes are direct results of the 
work of faculty committees and confer- 
ences of the last two or three years. 
These steps are in the. direction of a 
simplification of the organization of 
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courses and of more eSecties methods | 
. of instruction. 


Until recent years the School of Edu- 
cation has developed largely through the 
breaking up of fields into smaller areas 
for intensive cultivation. There are now 
thirty-three recognized . teaching groups 
comparable to departments, each inter- 


“ ested in preparing one or more types -of 


workers for elementary, secondary, or 
higher schools, for normal schools, for 
vocational schools, for adult education, 


or for institutional work. The present 


steps in reorganization move in the op- 
posite direction—toward a drawing to- 
gether of teaching groups to avoid dupli- 
cation of. effort and to improve the 
‘given _ individual: students. 


and personnel guidance will offer units 
of instruction formerly, repeated ‘in a 


‘half dozen different teaching groups. 


Newly developed courses in psychology 
and measurement are designed to. serve 
the purpose’ of bringing the instruction 


in these fields into closer relationship to . 
the needs of the various fields of study. 


pursued in Teachers College without the 


necessity of offering such instruction in - 


the major professional fields themselves. 


The introduction of these courses has 


made possible the elimination of certain 
specialized courses in educational’ psy- 
chology and measurement. In addition, 
it should make possible the elimination 
from the major professional courses of 
a considerable amount of instruction now 
being given. The net results of the 
fundamental courses for school execu- 


tives and. personnel workers and_ the 


combined courses in educational psychol- 
ogy and measurement should be a reduc- 


‘tion of the teaching load through the 


elimination of duplication, and the im- 


- provement of instruction by the combin- 


_interest in the same problems. 
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ing of professional groups having ar 
Should - 
these changes prove successful,-we may 
expect the development of a fundamental 
course in supervision paralleling the 
fundamental courses in administration 


‘and personnel, and some development in 
curriculum and in the fields of philos- 
ophy, history of education, educational 


sociology, and educational economics 
comparable to the development in the 
fields of psychology and measurement. 
The development of courses in secondary 
education, in rural education, and in the 
curriculum field, in’ which the contribu- 
tions of philosophy, sociology, history, 
economics, etc., are applied to the fields 
of secondary education, rural education, 
and curriculum, is an indication of at- 


tempts already under way to bridge the - 


ground between the specialized applica- 
tion and theoretical treatment of the 
fundamental fields. The bringing to-. 
gether of professional groups that have 
much in common, such as superintendents 
of schools, elementary and secondary 
school principals, and normal school and 
college administrators, should. make for 
a more sympathetic development of edu- 
cational programs in the various states 
where these men and women must work 
shoulder to shoulder.. These changes oper- 
ate mainly on the Master’s degree level. 


MODIFICATION IN INSTRUCTION 
TECHNIQUES 


Three other changes, (1) the exten- 
sion of the Watson plan of independent 
study, (2) the development of experi- 
mental student-faculty discussion groups, 
and (3) the extension of the bibliographi- 
cal and advisory services of the library, 
particularly applicable to the more ad- 
vanced: students, foreshadow far-reach- 
ing changes in instructional methods. 
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‘The Watson plan of independent study - 
permits a student to register for a mini- - 


mum of five and a maximum of fifteen 
points of credit, the work for which he 
- does under the advisement of his sponsor. 


His program of study is made up of. 


courses or parts of courses selected from 
the entire range of university offerings 


and -independent research and- library 


‘work carried on under the supervision of 
his sponsor. With the exception of the 
critic teacher group, which has operated 
on the Master’s degree level through the 
utilization of a similar plan for-the last 
two years, this plan of ‘study is limited 
to students matriculated for the Doctor’s 
‘degree. - 
ried on with this plan of study over a 
two-year period in the fields of psychol- 
ogy’ and comparative education.. The 


'. only new feature introduced in the ex- 


tension of this plan is the provision. of 


a monthly meeting of all students and - 


their sponsors for a discussion of com- 
mon problems. 

The. purpose of the student-faculty 
discussion groups, developed for students 
in. administrative’ fields, in the . funda- 
_ mental courses, and in curriculum, is to 
carry on experimentation jin student- 
faculty relationships looking toward the 
development of a substitute for the stu- 
_ dent-faculty contacts which come through 
the present methods of class instruction. 


The ‘extension of the bibliographical. 


and advisory service of the library 
‘brought about through the assignment of 
Professor Carter Alexander to the li- 
brary for work with advanced students 
-is the third of these changes which fore- 
shadow significant improvements in the 
techniques of instruction on the graduate 
level. It is not difficult to see in this 
step, when it is considered with other 
recent changes in the administration of 


Experimentation has been car- 
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the library, the beginnings of a dynamic. 
institution, playing a far more important 
part in the instruction and development 


_of students than has been assigned to 


the library in the past. 

After the offerings in “Teachers Col-. 
lege have been simplified by. the type of 
combinations .described in the earlier 
paragraphs and after the worth-while 
features in the new methods of instruc- 
tion have been discovered through ex- 
perimentation, it may. be found possible 
to reduce the emphasis now placed on the 
lecture-discussion method. of instruction 
and put in its place more effective and | 
less time-consuming devices. There ‘is 
now need of careful consideration of the 


“various possible devices which may be- 
‘used - effectively. 


The elements in our 
various courses of study should be stud- 
ied with this purpose 
should soon.be able to say. at. least. 
tentatively (1) which objectives demand: 


_ the lecture-discussion method, (2) which 


objectives. demand the use of laboratories. 
either in the college or in the field, (3) 
which objectives can be. achieved most 
efficiently by library reading supple- 
mented by objective testing and’ student- 


‘faculty discussion, (4) which objectives 


can be cared for most effectively. by 
student-faculty discussion groups, and 


(5) which objectives can be attained’ 


most effectively by such new educational 
devices as sound pictures. 

In all probability much of the experi- 
ence of colleges could be classed under 
the head of experimentation.in the com- 
bination of the lecture method and the 
library. It- is strange, however, how. 
little we really know about the efficacy 
of such a combination. The question 
might well be asked why it is necessary 
for a professor to repeat year after year 
before a. group of students that which 


in mind. We.|: 
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~ after one rendering might well be made 
' available either in print or, if it is a 
_ dificult technique. involving demonstra- 


tions, in a sound picture. Viewed from 


this angle it would seem possible that 


many ‘Of our present. four-point courses 
could be reduced to one- or two-point 
courses, so far as instructional time is 
concerned. Many of our- two-point 


.-eourses could be reduced to units or to 


a. single series of lectures. Many of our 
unit courses could be reduced -to single 
lectures. The plans for development of 


‘the new. combined. courses ‘in educational 
psychology and measurement will, I he- 


lieve; throw considerable light on the 
utilization of the instructional . devices 
listed above. : 

The objection, of course, will be 
raised that any decrease in the lecture- 
discussion method now in vogue would 
eliminate. the very vital student-faculty 


‘contacts. But it need not eliminate 


them. The experimentation with student- 
faculty discussion groups now being in- 
itiated should lead eventually to. tech- 


“niques for providing such contacts in- 


groups of students small enough that the 
student-faculty contact phase of our 
work would. be: improved rather ‘than 


_ harmed by marked changes in instruc- 
tional methods. 


the responsibility for guidance, personal 
development, and integration of students 
in each professional group upon the staft 
assigned to that professional group is 
already proving of untold value in this 
very vital phase of the instruction in a 


' professional school. 


REORGANIZING AND. EXTENDING 
_ LABORATORY FACILITIES 


One of the most important steps in 


’ reorganization must be a thorough ex- 
amination of laboratory and field work 


Furthermore, : placing © 


opportunities. Outstanding examples of 
the laboratory opportunities in the School 


- of. Education are the school surveys pro- . 


vided by the Division of Field Studies, 
the field trips provided by the staff in 


‘Comparative Education, the supervision 


of actual work carried on by the Child 


-Development Institute and the staff in 


Religious Education, the demonstration 
and experimentation facilities. of the 
Lincoln and Horace Mann Schools, the 
laboratories in psychology and play pro-— 
duction, the case study of speech defec- 
tives, and the. utilization of schools in 
the metropolitan area as laboratories in 
instruction in testing methods. To these 
facilities. we would need to add the indi-. 
vidual efforts of various teaching groups 
to make use of the schools in the metro- 
politan area and the great variety of indi- 
vidual case study: work done in an iso- 
lated manner. ' 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION FOR THE 
_IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 


The complexity of the activities of the 
School of Education on the instructional 
side is such that it is difficult to take into 
consideration all the various interests. 
upon which any proposed. changes in — 
coursés or proposed new developments 
may impinge. The official . procedure 
which provides that a small committee 


on instruction, elected by the faculty shall 


pass upon proposed changes in the in- 
structional program is quite inadequate 
to attain desired results.. This has be- 


_come increasingly apparent. as a result 


of faculty conferences in which the great 
variety of interests in all manner of edu- 
cational topics has been clearly brought © 
out. . ak 

During the past year an attempt was 
made to set up administrative machinery 
which would take these interests more 
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_. fully into consideration. Thirteen sub- 
- . committees of the Committee on Instruc- 
tion were appointed to give preliminary 
consideration to new courses and to make 
recommendations needed in the present 
instructional program. - Subcommittees 
‘on administration, supervision, personnel 
service, subject matter, curriculum serv- 
ice, measurements and statistics, and the 


‘fundamental fields were given the task - 


in of considering the instructional program 
of the School of Education from the 
standpoint of these functional interests. 


In every instance two or more teaching 


groups were represented in’ each furic- 
tional committee. 
stances a single 
represented in two or more of .- these 
' . functional divisions. In addition to-this 


functional consideration of the instruc- | 


tional program, subcommittees were ap- 
pointed to deal with the courses bearing 
on the training of. elementary school 
‘workers, secondary school workers, nor- 


"mal ‘school and teachers college workers, ' 


and workers in colleges and_ universities. 
These committees, it will be noted, cut 
across the functional fields. Each was 
given the task of considering the instruc- 
tional program of all the teaching groups 


participating in the training of workers — 


for the particular educational level repre- 


‘sented. An additional subcommittee was © 


appointed to give consideration to the 
non-school fields, including religious. edu- 
cation, adult education, and institutional 
education. 


The chairmen of Rien thirteen com- 


mittees, together with the Committee on 
Instruction, were used as a policy-form- 
ing body in. the development ‘of the 
. modifications in our -instructional _pro- 


committees have worked and the head- 
way which they have made in crystalliz- 


In a number of in- 
.teaching group was 
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ing the results of faculty conferences, | 
there seems to be ample justification for 
believing that some such instructional or- 
ganization: should be continued. . The 
work of the school area subcommittees 


-may well result in a minimum of neglect ~ 
‘of the training of -workers for various 


areas in the school system as such, and © 
in the adult and institutional fields. It 
may. also eventually lead to-a breaking — 
down of a too close adherence: in our 


organization. to the university classifica- 


tion of the fields of knowledge. The 
challenges that have been given in the: 
last few years. to the desirability. of uti- 
lizing the -traditional classifications of 
knowledge as the basis for instruction 
in the elementary school and even in the 
secondary school should cause us to ques- 
tion seriously whether or not our. paral- 
leling of the university departments with 
teaching groups covering the same areas 
is not serving to further entrench a sys- 
tem of organization of knowledge which, 
however logical it may be‘on the univer-’ 


~ sity level, may not be entirely logical as 


an organization for the instruction in the 
elementary and secondary schools. 

While the school area. committees are 
helping to-insure proper emphasis on’ the 
training of workers for the various areas. 
of the school system, . the. functional 
groups should serve to-assure us of effec- - 
tive presentation of. our materials of 
instruction without unnecessary overlap- 
ping and duplication. 

Examples of the operation of these 
two types of Committees can be readily 
given—the development of the combined 
courses | supervision, 
psychology, etc., is the result of the de- 


in administration, 


_liberations of the functional subcommit- 
gram. From.the brief time which these — 


tees. The elimination of overlapping in 
activity among teaching groups training 
workers for the same educational level is 
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one example of the type of service per- 


‘ formed .by the school area subcommit- 


tees. The deliberations of the subcom- 


mittees of the latter type bore fruit in. 
bringing about adjustments between the. 


normal school: education group and the 
subject-matter fields, in combining cer- 
-tain courses offered by the elementary 
group and the kindergarten and nursery 
school group, and in making. real head- 


-. way in our understanding of the prob- 


lem of placing the 


responsibility. for 


- development of subject matter on the: 
elementary level as between the ele- 
'. mentary education 


teaching group as 
such and the subject-matter: fields. 


-.which some of these changes affect the 
announcement of courses is in contra- 
* distinction to. ‘their 


far-reaching . im- 
. portance. 


—_——— 
—_—__—— 


Educational Administration 


. Professor Paul R. Mort. spent the week 


of November 21 conferring with mem-' 


bers of the Ohio School Survey Com-- 


mission. on Ohio school finance in the 
various sections of the state. 

' Professor Mort addressed the state 
‘superintendents of ‘public instruction at 
the meeting in Hot Springs, Ark., De- 


cember 5, on the results of the National 


Survey of School Finance. 


Professor Strayer attended a meeting of 
_ the: Commission on School ‘Administra- 


tion of the National Education Associa- 


tion, held in Washington, D. C., on 
December 8 and 9. The. Commission 
met for the purpose. of preparing the 
“1934 Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence. 


In. 
an intricate organization like the School | 
of . Education the unobtrusive way. in . 
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The second meeting of he. year of the 
Administration Club was held at the 
home of Professor and Mrs; Strayer on 
December 17. Mr. Howard W. Nudd, 
secretary of the Public Education Asso- 
‘ciation of New York, addressed ‘the 
club on “The Administration of Public 
Education in the City of New. York.” 


A Survey Field Book for School Business 

Administration, prepared by Professor 
‘N. L. Engelhardt and revised with the. 
- assistance: of Messrs. L. .C. Schuknecht 
and W. H. Lemmel, has been placed in 
the laboratory of the department. 


‘lies Engelhardt addressed: the 
Cumberland County Teachers’ Associa- . 
tion, which met at the Millville High 
School, Millville, N. J.; on December 3. 
He gave addresses at the morning and 
afternoon -sessions on “The Voice of 
Youth” and “Teaching for a New Era,” 
_ respectively. 


Professor George D. Strayer spent De- 
cember 5 in Cleveland, Ohio. He ad-— 
dressed a dinner meeting of the Women’s 
City Club on the subject of “The Ad- 
“ministration of Public Education in a_ 
Large City.” He also. gave a talk be- 
fore the faculty and students of the. 
School of Education of Western Reserve 
University. 


The iitiieaian of Dr. Eugene Stallcup 
Lawler ond Technique for Computing 
the Amount of New Aid Required far 
State Equalization Programs has been 
published as Number 547 in the Teach- 
ers College Contributions to Education. 
Dr. Lawler has been a member of the 
research staff of the National Survey — 
of School Finance since July 1, 1931. 
He is now associated with Professor: 
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Mort as research associate in educational 
administration. a 


A reading list prepared by Mr. H.-A. 


Falk of the Administration Club ‘has re- | 


cently been distributed for use among 


‘members of the club. The staff of the Davidson ‘Township Elementary and . 


High School, Pa.; 


department has sent copies of this list 


to all former students who have been. 
accepted as candidates for the Doctor’s 


degree but who have not yet fully com- 
_ pleted the requirements. — 
available to other former students of 
the department upon request. Pe 


This year: the seminar group in educa- 
tional administration includes: the fol- 
lowing members: 
Garth. Akridge, formerly superinten- 
dent of schools at Norphlet, Ark., and 
now part-time assistant in educational 
administration; O. H. -Aurand, super- 
vising principal, Burnham, Pa., on leave 


: of absence; Clare C. Baldwin, formerly 


“superintendent ‘of schools, Republic 
County, Belleville, Kan.; Fred F.- Beach, 
_ formerly director of research, Oyster 
Bay, -N. Y., Public’ Schools; Robert 
. Bratton, formerly ‘superintendent of 
schools, Klaber, Wash.; R. G. Camp- 


bell, formerly professor of education, 


. College of Agriculture and Mechanical 


_ Arts, Stillwater, Okla.; Ray E. Cheney, 
superintendent of . schools, Escanaba, 
Mich., on leave of absence; R: Y. S. 


Cheng, formerly provincial supervisor, - 


’ Kwangsi.. Province, China; Leslie - L. 
- Chism, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Olive Branch, Ill.; H. A. Falk, 
formerly superintendent of schools, 
Sauk Center, Minn.; W. I. Gooch, as- 
sistant to Professor Harold F. Clark 
of Teachers College; Byron W. Hartley, 
formerly superintendent of schools, San 
‘Antonio, Tex.; Andrew D.. Holt, high 


leave of absence; 


Copies are. 


‘formerly > 
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school supervisor, Memphis, Tenn., on 
Russell A. Holy, for- 
merly superintendent: of schools, West 
Union, lowa; Fred W. Hosler, formerly © 
supervising principal, Hatboro, Pa.; Paul” 
R.- Jones, formerly principal. of . the ~ 


H. E. Kentopp, for- 
merly superintendent of schools, Central — 
City, Neb.; W. D. Knott, formerly head 
of the department of mathematics, Pt. 
Grey Junior High School, Vancouver, — 
B. C.; R. L. Lacy, formerly principal - 


of the C. H..Friend High School, South | 


Boston,. Va.; Gordon McCloskey, for- . 
merly with the National Survey of School 
Finance, Washington, D. C.; A. M. Mc- 


Cullough, formerly . superintendent of 
schools, Wellington, Kan.;. Austin R. 
Meadows, formerly supervisor of at- 


tendance and child accounting, Mont- 


gomery, Ala.; Frank M. Misner, head 


of the mathematics department, Public 
Schools of Bronxville, N.. Y.; W. I. 
Pearman, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Anderson, Mo.; Amos C. Pence, 
formerly teacher in the Cristobal High. 
School, Canal. Zone, and at present in- 
structor in the. Horace Mann School. 
for Boys; Alfred R. Reep, formerly prin- 
cipal of the Zeb Vance High School, © 
Kittrell, N. C.; John W. Sahlstrom, 
formerly principal of the high school at ~ 
Norfolk, Neb.; W. E. Sheffer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Manhattan, Kan., on. 
leave of absence; G. D. Strayer, Jr., as- 
sistant principal, Horace Mann School . 
of Teachers College; C. C. Thompson, 
superintendent of schools, 
Meriden, Conn.; W. M. Wallack, direc- 


tor of education, Elmira Reformatory, - 


Elmira, N. Y.; Parl West, formerly. 
principal of an elementary school at 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; .Leon Westfall, 


formerly director of. agriculture and 
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‘County; N. Y.; 


E. G. Wilkins, elemen- 
tary principal, Millburn, N. J. 
‘Not only does the seminar group meet 


regularly each Tuesday afternoon, but 
‘the staff in. educational administration 


has adopted the policy of meeting as a 
group with individual members of. the 
seminar for the purpose of defining prob- 


“lems and promoting the individual pro- 
' grams of research. The subjects chosen 


for dissertation purposes by members of 


_the seminar group indicate a wide field 
At this time problems are 
tending to center upon ‘new aspects of © 
- financing education or of securing greater 


of interest. 


educational returns for less money. 


—— 


Child Development Institute 


Dr.. Gertrude P. Driscoll, Miss Cath- 
erine Brackett, and Mr. Ernest G. Os- 
borne, of the Institute staff, attended 
the conference of the National Council 
of Parent. Education. held at French 
Lick, Ind., November 10-to 13. Pro- 


~ fessor Lois Hayden Meek stopped. at 


French Lick, on her way from Kan- 
sas City, to address the last meeting of 
the conference. 


On October 28 Professor Meek ad- 
ressed two sections of the Connecticut 
State Teachers Association, one in New 
London and the other in Hartford, on 
“The Guidance of Young Children.” 


Members of the Institute staff are offer- 


ing two extramural courses during the . 


Winter Session: The first, a course on 


Child Adjustment, is given by Professor 


Meek and Mr. Osborne to a group of 
thirty-five teachers in the public schools 
of Bridgeport, Conn. The second course, 


Smith acting as chairman. 


on Manitiameial: ae Guidance of Chil- 
dren, is being given at the request of 
fifteen. buyers from L.. Bamberger & 
Co., Newark, N. J. This group is made 
up of people who are dealing with © 
children’s clothing and equipment, and 
who are interested in learning more 
about the physical and mental growth of 
children and the interests of children 


at various ages with reference to cloth- 


ing and equipment sold in department 
stores. Presentation of such a course is 


“a new venture for the Institute and it is 


being met with enthusiastic response by 


both students and staff. The course was -_ 
organized by Miss. Christine Heinig, 
' chairman, assisted by Miss Catherine 


Brackett, Dr. Marie Muhlfeld, and Miss 
Adeline Missal. 


An exhibit of play materials and equip- | 
ment was held at the Institute from No- 
vember 29 to December 2. The exhibit 


was organized by a committee of parents, - - 


students, and teachers, with Mrs. Richard 
The large 
lecture room of the. Institute: was very 
gay and attractive with displays of all 
kinds of toys, games, and equipment for 
children. There were Christmas tree 
suggestions, worth-while articles from 
the five-and-ten-cent store, blocks, loco- 
motor toys for convalescent children, 
books, victrola records, dolls, self-help 
clothing, push- and-pull toys, and indoor 
climbing equipment. 


On ve ea ep 11 Professor Meek gave 
two addresses before the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in Kansas- City. 
She spoke on “Guidance of Young Chil- 
dren” before the Kindergarten-Primary 
Section and on “Social Change, the Fam- 
ily; and Education” at the closing meet- 
ing of the Association. Professor. Meek 
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also held several conferences on parent — 


“relationships, and spoke at a meeting of 
the Negro. teachers of the Association 
while in Kansas City. . 


—_ — 
oe 


jt Educational Psychology 


' Professor E. L. Thorndike addressed a 
-meeting of the advanced students in edu- 
cational psychology at the home of Pro- 
“fessor Arthur I. Gates on the evening 
of November 10. His topic was “Recent 
Work in. Vocational Guidance by the 
Institute of Educational Research.” 


Professor Thorndike gave an address on 
“Individual Differences in Single Traits” 
-in the McMillin Academic Theatre, 
December 2, and. one on “Individual 
Differences in Combinations of Traits” 
in the Horace Mann. Auditorium, De- 
cember 5. 


Professor Gates spoke on “Adult Edu- 
_ cation” before an audience at the Rand 
- _ School:on November 21. 


The meeting of the Psychology Club .on 
December 5 was addressed by Professor 
Kurt Koffka, visiting professor at Smith 
College. . Professor Koffka spoke on 
“The Educational imgtications of Ges- 
talt Psychology.” 


On November 22 Professor Goodwin 1 B. 
.Watson completed a series of five lec- 
tures on contemporary German psychol- 


ogy. In these lectures Professor Watson ~ 


gave a survey. of recent movements: in 
‘psychological thought in Germany as he 
observed them. while visiting German 
institutions during the past year. The 
lectures were well-attended by students 
. in the university and by visitors from the 
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community. - The topics discussed were _ 
“The Evidence for Gestalt Psychology”; 
“Understanding Personality: Tests and - 
Types” ; “Psychotherapy of Freud, Adler, 
and Kunkel”; “Psychotherapy: Jung, . 
Rank, Kronfeld”; 


During the past year Professor Mary T. 
Whitley has been engaged in revising 
The Psychology of Childhood, by Nors- 
worthy and Whitley. So much research 
work in the field has appeared since ‘the 
original publication, that the new edition 
has been practically rewritten, is. consid- 
erably larger, and contains much new 
material. The publishers, The Macmil- 
lan Company, expect the book off the 
press by the end of February. 


Educational Sociology 


Professor David Snedden gave a ten- 
minute talk over station WABC Novem- 
ber 10 under the auspices of the National 
Education Association. ‘The title of his 
address was “The School and the Na- 
tion’s Future.” He spoke particularly 
of the need for specialized teachers of 
political membership. 


At the opening meeting of the Educa- 
tional Sociology Club of New York Uni- 
versity on November 15, Professor Sned- 
den addressed the group on the topic 
“Proposed. Techniques of Valuing Learn- 
ings. 


Professor Sneddeni spoke at a dinner 
meeting of the New England Association 
of.School Superintendents in Fall River, 
Mass., on November 17, and addressed 
a section of the same group on Novem- 


ber 18. 


“Die Geisteswissen- . - 
_ schaft, and Educational Psychology.” 
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__. Elementary Education © 
--': Professor. Milo: B. Hillegas is. on sab- 
-batical leave for the Spring Session. 


. With Mrs. Hillegas he left December 28 


‘for a trip around the world.. They will 
stop in Palestine for ten days of travel 
and observation of conditions. Three days 


- in Cairo will break the journey to India, ~ 


and after five weeks in India they will 
- go on to spend two weeks in the Dutch 
East Indies. Three weeks in the Philip- 


~ pines will allow time for a visit-with the . 


- brother of Mrs. Hillegas who has lived 

in the Orient for the past 30 years, and 
--a.niece of Professor - Hillegas 
teaches in the Philippines. After a week 
spent in. China, two weeks in Japan, and 
‘a short stay in Honolulu on the return 
voyage, Professor and Mrs. Hillegas will 
return to New York in time for Profes- 
. sor Hillegas to resume his duties in the 
Summer Session. Professor Maxie N. 
Woodring is accompanying them on: the 
trip. 


The department has been continuing its 
regular Thursday afternoon teas. At 


one of these recently, Miss Anna M.° 


Cooley told the group about her home 
near Poughkeepsie, a former Quaker 
‘meetinghouse which she has had made 
over into a most attractive and unusual 
residence. At another tea, Professor 
and Mrs. ‘Hillegas shared a very enjoy- 
able hour with the group, showing their 
fine collection of antiques and. telling a 
-number .of interesting things about the 
. collecting of antiques: 


The Elementary Education Club held its 
first. party of the year in the Grace 


Dodge social rooms on the evening of 


November 19. After an excellent din- 
ner, a program of stunts provided enter- 


who ; 
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tainment for the crowd. ‘The major part 
of. the evening was spent playing bridge. 


' The department was host to students 


and faculty members of the College on™ 
the afternoon of November 10 when it 


- sponsored an adéress by Professor Wal- * 


ter Rautenstrauch of the Industrial En- 
gineering department of Columbia Uni- 
versity. The subject which Professor 
Rautenstrauch chose on this occasion was 


“Ts Prosperity Around the Corner?” 


About two hundred and fifty students . 
and faculty members attended the lecture. 
Professor Rautenstrauch is a leading» 
member of the group of engineers who 
term themselves. the “Technocrats.” 
This group has spent the past several 
months. doing intensive research on the © 
extent to which the mechanization of in-' 
dustry has been responsible for the de- 
pression and present unemployment. 


The alumni of former elementary major 


‘coutses had their first meeting of the 
-year,. a dinner. meeting, at the Hotel. . 


Marseilles, New York City, on the eve- 
ning of -November 11. About forty 
alumni from the city and its environs. 


_and several’ members of the staff were in | 


attendance. A stimulating professional 
discussion followed the dinner. Other 
meetings will be held during the year. 
Students from previous major courses in 
the department wishing to affiliate with. 


- the group will be very welcome. Please — 


communicate with either Miss Florence 
Taylor or Miss Helen Giles of the 


‘Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 


Fine Arts 


On November 21 Professor Sallie B. 


- Tannahill visited Maryland Institute in 
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Baltimore, where. several graduates of 


' the Fine Arts Department of Teachers. 
College are members of the teaching 


staff. 


Professor Belle Northrup gave a talk on 
“Fashion and Becomingness”. at the 
conference. of Teachers of Homemaking 
and Home Economics in the State of 
New York held at the Textile High 
School, New York’ leone Neventber 25 
and 26. 


- Miss Lucia W. Dement gave a. talk Oc- 
“tober 25 on “Art Methods” before’ the 
Kindergarten Association of East 
Orange, N. J. 


The Fine Arts Club held a “Games 
-Night” November 14. Many ocean 
games were enjoyed. 


| Health Education | 
The .Health Education Section of the 
_ New York Society for the Experimental 
‘Study of Education opened its program 
of activities for the year with a dinner 
meeting on November 11 at the Men’s 
F aculty Club. Miss Anette Phelan pre- 
sided. 

In the nae are on the Heccunt Out- 
look in. Health Education, led by Pro- 
fessor Emeritus Thomas D. Wood, lines 
of thought were indicated which will be 
* followed in the succeeding meetings. Pro- 
fessor Ruth Strang presented the situa- 
tion and the needs. of: health education 
from. the standpoint of research; Miss 
Sally Lucas Jean gave a report of the 
meeting of the Health Section of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
- tions held in Honolulu last summer; 


Miss Pauline Williamson, of the School 


-ers’ Responsibilities.” 


Health Bureau, Metropolitan Life In- 


surance Co., reviewed the opportunities: 


for the educated: woman in health edu- 
cation, as reported by the Health Edu- 
cation Committee of the Southern 
Women’s Educational Alliance, in New 
York City, November 2; 
Whitney,: director of the Division of 
Health Education, American Child 


Health Association, reported on observa-: - 


tions of trends in health education in 


rural schools; Dr. Marguerite M. Hus-- 


sey of New York University, presented 
a point of view in “Health Outlooks,” 


and Professor Wood reviewed: the rec- — 


ommendations of the White House Con- 
ference for research in health. education. 


——ooo 


History of Education 


Professor Willystine Goodsell read. a 


. major paper on “The Field and Prob- 


lems of the Family” at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Sociological Society, 
held in Cincinnati December 28 to 30. 


Household Arts 


Professor Benjamin R. Andrews spoke 
before the Home Economics Section of 
the National Vocation -Association at 
Kansas City, December 8, on “Consum- 
Professor _ An- 
drews has recently become chairman of 
the Economics Committee of the Home 
Economics ‘Teachers and Supervisors 


‘Section of the National Education’ Asso- 


ciation, and, in‘ that capacity, is pre- 
paring a survey of economic teaching in 
the schools in connection with homemak- 


_ ing instruction. 
A report on present economic teach-- 


ing in home economics programs of the 


Miss Anne 


emenae ee erryrrs 


ao nf ff fom, 
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‘ echools, prepared. by Miss Frances Wel- 


bourne of the Pittsfield, Ill, High - 


School, as a Master’s thesis -in- house- 
hold economics, at Teachers College, has 
been published by the Illinois State De- 
‘partment of Vocational. Education, and 
the recommendations from the study 
_ were presented by Miss Welbourne at 
the Eleventh All-State Conference of 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers of 
-Illinois at Peoria, IIL, ‘on. Novem- 


‘ber §. 


Professor May B. Van Arsdale was an 
after-dinner speaker at. the luncheon of 
the Dietetics Association Convention at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
~~ on November 8. . 


Professor Mary Evans spoke before the 


Home Economics Club of Brooklyn Col- 


lege on November 15 on “Present Cos- 
tume.” 


_” Aconference was held by the Teachers of © 
.. Homemaking and Home Economics in. 
' the State of New York at the Textile © 
High School, New York City, on No- 


vember 25 and 26. The general subject 
for discussion was fashion work in cloth- 
ing. Among the speakers were Professor 
Ellen Beers McGowan, who spoke on 


“Synthetic Fabrics,” and Professor. Belle 


‘Northrup, who ‘spoke on “Selection of 
Dress Design—Basic ‘Art Principles . of 
Fashion and Becomingness.” 


Kindergarten—First Grade 


‘ Miss Alice Dalgliesh ‘spoke to the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the. Ever- 
green School, Plainfield, N. J., Novem- 
ber 28, on “Books for the Elementary 
Grades.” 
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An article entitled “Sleep Routines,” - by 3 
Miss Grace Langdon, appeared in the 


November issue of The Parents’ Maga- 
zine. “Sex Education,” also an article 


- by Miss Langdon, has been reprinted in 
. pamphlet | 
Magazine by. the American Social 


form from The Parents’ 


Hygiene Association. 


"Miss Edith U. Conard spoke at the As- 
‘sembly of the Ethical Culture School. 


Training Department, and also to the 
students of the Horace Mann Junior 
High School, about her interesting ex- — 
periences in Japan and Korea. Her talks 
were illustrated with motion . pictures 
taken on the trip. i 


An ‘Oriental: supper given by Miss 
Conard and Miss Katharine M. Bun- 
nell was very much enjoyed by the staff 
of the department. Costumes, dolls, and. 
pictures of the Orient were exhibited. - 








Library 
Professor Carter Alexander was in Chi- 
cago from November 30 to December 3 
studying methods of instruction in the 
use of the library at the University of 
Chicago, and attending an educational | 
conference. 


Teachers College Library brought to the 
College as speakers during Book. Week, 
in. November, Mr. Christopher Morley 
and Mr. Frederic G.- Melcher. _ Mr. 


‘Morley gave a general talk on books and 


Mr. Melcher spoke on “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Poetry for High School Students.” 


The following bibliographies have re- . 


cently been mimeographed by Teachers 


College Library. Copies are available — 
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for distribution as —_ as the supply 
lasts, upon the receipt of a long envelope, 
stamped and self-addressed. . 


_- BOOKs For Cumpazn: a selected list for 


1932-1933, compiled by Miss Alice 


Dalgliesh for the School Library Labora-. 
tory. The list is decorated with stencil 


_ drawings made by the artists especially 

' for this bibliography. 

' Reviews or Books For Cuitpren. The in- 
troduction explains the: purpose of the 
list: 

“The following reviews of books for 
children are the result of an experiment 

' _-conducted’ by Teachers College Library 
_and a group of interested members of 
the faculty, which sought to check adult 
judgments about books against actual 


children’s interests and reading abilities. 


. Through the generosity of the publish- 
ers it was possible to send these. and 
other books to a group of codéperating 


“private, suburban, and rural schools for 


.experimental ‘use in classrooms and 
‘homes. The Committee has purposely 
included in the attached reviews. both 
those which received favorable reactions 
from the. children’ and teachers and 
those which did not. , 

““The Committee will appreciate receiv- 


ing comments as to whether or not. such . 


reviews will help to meet a real need 
_ among teachers.” 
BiBpLiocRAPHY OF Recent Books. An an- 
notated list compiled in the Browsing 
. Reading Room. 


- The following is a selection from Stray 
' Library Leaves of the 1932 publications 
‘in education and related fields which 
have been added to the .Library’s book 
‘stock during the past month.. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
-Locuneap, J.. 
Children 
lege, 


The Education of Young 
in England. Teachers Col- 


Park, M. G. Training in Objective Edu- © 


‘cational Measurements for Elementary 
School Teachers. Teachers College. . 
Pracet, J. AND Orners. Moral Judgment 
of the Child. Harcourt. — 


. AMERICAN 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Coxe, W. W. Appraisal of Secondary © 
Education in New York State by Pupils 
and Former Pupils. New York State - 
Teachers Association, Albariy. 

Mat, J. E.. Construction of a Diagnostic 
Test in the Mechanics and Related 
Fundamentals of High School Chemis- 
try. - Author, Philadelphia. 

Mursz.t, J. L. Psychology of Secondary — 
School Subjects: Norton. 

Skene, E. C. aNp Orners. ‘ Teaching Prin- 
ciples: and Procedures for Gregg Short- 
hand. Gregg Publishing Co. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
Women. Newer Aspects of Collegiate 
Education; . outline and _ bibliography. 
The Association, Washington, D. C. 

CuAuncey, M. R. The Educational and - - 
Occupational Preferences of College 
Seniors. Teachers College. 

CONFERENCE ON UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR 
THE NATIONAL Service, held at Minne- 
sota University, 1931. Proceedings. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

ENGELHART, M. D. The Problems and - 
‘Techniques of Educational Research. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Gray, W. S. Provision for the Individual 
in College Education. University ‘of 
Chicago. 

Leonard, E. A.. Problems of Freshman. 
College Girls. Teachers College. 

Lussers, I. J.. College Organization and 
Administration. Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, III. 


Rusk, R. R. Research in Education. Uni- 
versity of London. 
EDUCATION—GENERAL .| 
Brewer, J. .M. “Education as Guidance. 


Macmillan. a 
BrueckNer, L. J. Curriculum Study of 
Teacher Training in-Arithmetic. Min- 
nesota University. 
Cauckixs, E. D., (Ed.) 
ods in School 


_Aims and Meth- 
Athletics. Wingate 
Memorial Foundation, New York City. . 
Conen, S. M.. Progressive Jewish School. 
United Synagogue of America, New 
York City. : 











COLL EGE ‘AND 


CRESSMAN, G: R Local Units for Edu-| 


cational ‘Administration. 
University. 

Daniet, R. P. A Psychological Study ‘of 
Delinquent. and. Non-delinquent Negro 

Boys... Teachers College. 

'. Darrow, B. H. Radio, the Assistant 

.. Teacher.. R. G. Adams, Columbus, Ohio. 
Donovan, J. J. Method of Procedure. and 

Checking Schedule for Planning. School 
Buildings and Their Equipment. Bruce. 
Jarman, A. M. The 
Laboratory Schools. 
Arbor, Mich. 
Jounson, H.. Introduction to the History 
of the. Social Sciences in Schools. . Scrib- 

_ mer. 

"LEAGUE OF Nations’ 
TIONAL EXPERTS. 
cation in China. 
stitute of. Intellectual Coédperation. © 

ScHaar, W. L.. An Outline of Educational 

' Psychology. Barnes. ~ 

Scumipt, A. W. 
‘State’s Minimum Educational eagpam 
Teachers College. 

’ ScHonaus, W. Dark Places of Education. 
(Tr. by M. Chadwick.) Holt. 

STEARNS, W.F. Adult Education in Massa- 
-Chusetts; a preliminary survey of op- 
portunities and needs. 


Fosmagevenia 


Mission. oF - Epuca- 
Reorganization of Edu- 


_ Life. — Boston. 

STRANG,.R. The Réle of the oo in 
Personnel Work. Teachers College. 

We tes, H. H. The Measurement of Cer- 


_tain Aspects of Personality Among Hard | 


of Hearing Adults. Teachers College. 

‘Wis, F. L. Operation and Maintenance 
of School Buildings. Union College 
Press, College. View; Neb. 


‘OTHERS 


‘CHAPMAN, J. J. New Horizons in Ameri- 


can Life. Columbia University. 
Freperick, J. G.. Readings in Economic 


Planning. | Business Bourse, New York © 


City. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS’ Connarsstoit or En- 


quiry: Appeal of the Chinese Govern- 
ment. (Lytton Report on. Manchuria:) 
- League of. Nations. 

“-LippMANN, W.- Interpretations, 1931- 1932. 
Macmillan.. 


List OF THE SERIAL PUBLICATIONS OF For- 


ALUMNI 


Administration of . 


George Wahr, Ann 


League of Nations’ In-— 


The Develegment of a 


Massachusetts - 
Commission on the Enrichment of Adult. 


. Schools. 
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EIGN aetna: ancien: Wilson: 
Lour, L. R. Magazine Publishing (with - 
special reference to school publications). 
Williams & Wilkins. . 
Marnin, E. .D. _Civilizing 

-Norton. 
PeTeRMAN, B. Gestalt Theory and the 
‘.Problem of Configuration. - Harcourt. | 


NOTES” 


‘Ourselves. 


Putssury, W. B: An Elementary Psy- 


chology of the Abnormal. 
i . 

Rosinson, E. S.. Man as Fegchaiicay Sees | 
Him. Macmillan. 
SCHMALHAUSEN, S. D. 
‘rotic Age. Farrar. ; 
Wetcn, H.. J. ann. Myers, C. S. Ten. 
Years of Industrial Psychology.  Pit- 

man. 


McGraw- 


(Ed.) Our Neu- 


Wueecer, R. H. -The Laws of Human 


Nature; a general. view of Gestalt ‘Psy: 
. chology. Appleton.. 


Younc, D. R. American Minority Peo- 


_ ples; a study-in racial and cultural con-. 
flicts in the United States. - Harper. 


- Lincoln School 


Fontaine - Jesse H. Newlon was chair- 
man of a panel on “The Redirection of 
Secondary Education’’ at the Regional 


_ Conference of the Progressive Education 


Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania, © 


‘New York City, November 18 and 19. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins addressed 
the faculty of the Sewanhaka High | 


School at Floral Park, L. I., November © 


21, on “The Curriculum and the High 
School Teacher.” ‘Professor Hopkins 


_was in Pasadena and Long Beach, Calif., 


December '5 to 17, acting as curriculum - 
consultant. On December 17 and 18 he 
participated in the Teachers’ Institute 
Program of the Los Angeles County 
_ He attended the. State High 
School Principals’ meetings at Hartford, 
Conn., December 22 to 24, presenting 


plans for the improvement of the high 
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school program; and leading the round 
table discussion. — on’ 


Professor Paul R. Hanna gave two lec- 
. tures on the social studies before the 

‘Social Science Section of the . Virginia 
Education Association at their . annual 
meeting in Richmond, Va.,.November 23 
and 24. 


Mr. Christian E. Burckel is contributing 
a series of articles to the Mount Vernon 
(N. Y.) Daily Argus entitled “Know 
Your Schools.” 


On November. 6 Mr. H.-E. Brown ad- 
dressed an adult. group at the Riverside 
Church, New York City, on “Philosoph- 


ical Implications of Recent Science De-. 


velopments.” On November 17 he 
spoke to the Secondary Club on “Points 
of Scientific Interest in- and about New 


York City.” 


Miss Frances: G. Sweeney spoke on “The 
Integration of English and Social Sci- 
ence” before the confererice 
: National: Council of English Teachers at 


Memphis, Tenn., held November: 24-26. 


Western Youth Meets Eastern Culture, 
by Frances G. Sweeney, Emily F. Barry, 
and Alice E. Schoelkopf, was published 
in November by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions of Teachers College. 
an ‘integrated’ course in social studies, 
English, and art. © : 


Carrying the Mail,. by Avah Hughes, 
has. just been published by the Bureau 
of. Publications. The Influence of .Fa- 


ys miliarity upon Children’s Preferences 


for Pictures and Poems,. by Marcia E. 
‘Mendenhall and James E. Mendenhall, 
will be published soon. 


of the . 
‘proceeded to Milbank Chapel. 


* “The Heavens Are Telling,” 


It describes .. 
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‘Music 


Both the Thanksgiving and the Christ- ~ 
mas chapel exercises were held this year - 
under the direction of this department. 
On .the former. program a special choir 
under the direction of Professor Alice E. 
Bivins gave the “Harvest. Cantata,” by 
Garrett. 

The Christmas celebration was, as- 
usual, arranged by the Music department 
to cover a week’s time, beginning De- 
cember 14 and.ending December. 20, 
There was caroling:in the halls each day, 
and on the last day there were an or-. 
chestral concert, and choral singing with | 


the accompaniment of the seventy-five 


piece orchestra under the’ direction of 
Professor N. L. Church: The Christmas 
tree was dedicated with song and dance 

in Russell Court on December 14, and_ 


this inaugurated the large party of the — 


music education students. . After a tea 
and reception in the Grace Dodge Room, — 
and the presentation of a play which’ 
represented old German Christmas cus- 
toms, the entire party, singing carols, 
There’ 
the audience joined in the ‘singing. of | 
Handel's “Halleluiah Chorus,” Haydn’s - 
and two 
stately Bach chorales, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Peter W. Dykema. 
The Christmas cantata, “Before the Pal- 
ing of the Stars,” by B. J. Dale, was 
sung by the a cappella choir standing in 


the hallway, accompanied by a small or- - - 


chestra, while on the stage in Milbank 
Chapel appropriate pictures and symbolic 
pantomime made vivid the story. of the . 
cantata. This combination was arranged - 
by Mr.. Robert. Elwyn and Miss Elsa 
Findlay. At the close of this part of the - 
program, a group of two hundred 
seventy-five enjoyed the banquet ‘in 





_. Janet Mitchell; 
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Teachers College ah. Entertain- 


ment was furnished during the meal by. 


a presentation of the dramatization of 
the old: English cumulative song “The 
_° Twelve Days of Christmas,” directed by 
Professor Alice E. Bivins. Groups’ of 
students sang unusual carols from 
France and Germany. 


Phi Mu ‘Alpha Sinfonia held a formal 
‘jnitiation and banquet on November 30. 
The following students became members 


of the organization at that time: Endi- 


--cott Hanson, Gustave Johnson, and 
. Purnell Payne. 
fraternity this year are as follows: presi- 
. dent, Harry Haigh; vice- president, Ray- 
mond Burrows; 
Arthur Christmann; secretary, Neil 
‘Daniels; treasurer, Anthony Loudis ; his- 
torian, Frank Dunsmore; and warden, 
Lionel Johnson. . 


Sigma Alpha Iota also held a formal 
initiation and banquet on November 30. 
The following students became members 
of the organization at that time: active 
—Violet Johnson, Margaret De. Forest, 
Florence M. Soulette, Selma M. Archer, 


Cherington. The officers of the frater- 


‘nity this year are as follows: president, 


Helen. Dvorak; 


vice-president, Marion 


' Flagg; secretary, Azile Clark; treasurer, 


. Christine Church; editor, Anne DeCew; 
chaplain, Dorothy Gilbert; sergeant at 
arms, Margaretta. Wright. 


On December 28 and 29 the Biennial 


National Convention of Phi Mu Alpha 


Sinfonia was ‘held in Washington. A 


‘large group of students, and Professor 


Dykema, Professor Church, Mr. Ken- 
neth Damon, and Mr. Dresskell repre- 
sented Teachers College. 


The officers. of the 


supreme councilman, . 


_patroness—Marie  R.. 
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At the «meeting of the Music Teachers 
‘National Association held in Washington; 


D. C., on December 28 and 29, Professor . 
Dykema, who is a member of the Execu- 

tive Committee of that organization, 
spoke on the contribution. which musical . 
fraternities are capable of making to the | 


~ development of music in America. He 


also presented the annual report of the 
Committee on Community Music of that 


4 association. 


Natural Sclennes 


Pecleiits Samuel Powers addressed the ._ 
‘Science Association of the Middle States 


and Maryland at its meeting in Atlantic 
City on November 26. His topic was. 


“The Responses of Supervisory. and Ac- 


crediting Agencies to the Program for. 
Teaching Science Outlined. by the Com- 


mittee on Science Teaching of the Na- - 
‘tional Society for the. Study of ' Educa- 


tion.’ 


Professor Gerald S. Craig spoke on “The 
Place of Science in the Elementary . 
School” at the opening session of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Association 
in Atlantic City .on November. 11, and 
on the same topic at the meeting of the 
Central Association of — Science 
Mathematics Teachers in Cleveland on 


November 26. 


On November 22° Professor Craig 

visited the schools at Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and addressed the Parent- Teacher As- 
sociation. 

_ Professor Craig participated in a sym- 
posium at a meeting of the American 
Nature Study Society held at Atlantic 
City, December 28.. His topic was “The 
American Nature Study a and the 
Public Schools.” P 





and _ 








‘ee 
| Physical Education| 


Special reconstructive physical education 
service, under the. supervision of Miss 
Josephine Rathbone, is being rendered 
by students of the department to the 
following hospitals and institutions here 
in the City of New York: Sheltering 
Arms (Orphanage), Manhattanville Day 
Nursery, Greenwich House (Settlement 


House with Nursery School), New York. 


Nursery and Child’s Hospital (Nutri- 
tion Class), and Christodora House 
(Settlement House). 


Miss Rathbone attended the meetings of | jf¢ jn Japan.” 


the American Physiotherapy: Society on 


' - December 3 and 4 in Boston, Mass. The 


main object of the meetings was the re- 
vision of the Constitution of the Society. 


Dr. F. W. Maroney addressed the stu- 
dent body of Colby Junior College, New 
London, N. H., on December 6. 


Dr. H. G.. Rowell, a member of the 
North Tarrytown Recreation Commis- 
- sion, participated in a conference held 
under the auspices of the Westchester 


County Children’s Association. to .con- - 


sider remedies for the problems arising 

from the enforced idleness of the large 

group of boys and girls in Westchester 

_ County who are above compulsory school 
age. 


Religious Education 
Dr. Hugh Hartshorne. and Miss Elsa 
Lotz, formerly on. the staff in Religious 
Education, have: recently completed ‘an 
: investigation of the present status of re- 


ligious education in Protestantism. It 
has been published by the Yale Univer- 
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_sity Press under ‘the title Case Studies 


of Present-Day Religious Teaching. 


: Professor’ F. Ernest. Johnson addressed 
the quadrennial meeting of the Federal 
in Indianapolis | 


Council ‘of Churches 


early in December. 


Rural Education. 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner spoke 
over. Station WGY on the General Elec- 
tric Company’s Agricultural Forum hour 
on November 11. 


—_—— 


Secondary Education 





His topic was: “Rural 


On November 18 and 19 Professor 


Thomas H. Briggs led discussions at a 


meeting of the secondary school. princi-: 


The . 


pals of Vermont at Montpelier. 
principals. proposed the. topics in letters 


to Commissioner Bailey, and then partici- 


pated actively in discussing them. 


Following a brief visit to her parental 
home in Nashville, Tenn., 
Maxie N. Woodring sailed from New 
York City on December 28 for an ex- 


tended trip around the world. -Former’ 


students in the Secondary Education de- 
partment and a number of interesting 


Professor: 


educational institutions will be visited by . 


Professor. Woodring in travels through 


_ the Holy Land, Egypt, India, Ceylon, the 
Dutch .East Indies, China, Japan, the - 


Philippines, and the Hawaiian Islands. . 


She will return from-her. sabbatical leave 


‘in time for the 1933 Summer Session. 


Dr. E. K. Fretwell has succeeded Dr. 


John H. Finley as chairman of the Na- 
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onal Committee on Senate of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Some of the 
other members of this committee are Dr. 
Lotus D. Coffman, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 


Dr. John W. Withers, Dean Emeritus” 
Stratton - D. 


James E. Russell, Dr. 
Brooks, Dr. Henry W. Holmes and Dr. 


Charles H. Judd. 


Professor P. M. ase = a paper 
on “Needed Research in the Teaching of 
English” before the annual meeting of 


.the National Council of Teachers of 
‘English, held at Memphis, Tenn., on No- 
vember 25 and 26. 


Mr. Holland D.- Roberts, principal of 
the high school at Harrison; N. Y., and 
a former member of the department. of 


_. Secondary Education, addressed the Na- 
_tional Council of Teachers of English at 


their recent annual meeting in Memphis. 
He spoke on “Integrating English with 
the Whole Curriculum” and “Correct 
English Usage: A Memorial to Sterling 
The memorial ad- 
dress was delivered before the General 
Session... Mr. Roberts was chairman of 


- the Publication Committee of the Coun- 
cil in 1931-1932. 


Students and staff members of the de- 


partment were delightfully entertained at 


a Christmas party given Sunday, Decem- 


ber 18, at the home of Professor and 


Mrs. Briggs in Yonkers. In a setting of 


- holly, mistletoe, arid soft candlelight, the 


program got away to a rollicking start 


-| with the singing of. the better loved 


Christmas carols led by Professor Fret- 
well. 


stories to the group clustered comfort- 


} .ably about his easy chair before the fire. 


_Newlon as consultant. 


The evening’s. activities came to a 
|- climax when Professor Briggs was per- 
suaded ‘to read his favorite Christmas ‘ 


“Economies 


NOTES - 
"Seen Jesse H. Newlon ‘and Mr. . 
Will French have completed the editorial 
work on a mimeographed edition of a 
series of social studies units for use in 


Tulsa, Okla:, . schools’ beginning next 


semester. . The preliminary draft of 
these units was made last summer by a 
group of twenty Tulsa teachers working 
at the Colorado State Teachers College, © 


Greeley, Colo., under the general super- 


French with Professor 
. Following two or 
three semesters of actual use in the class- . 
rooms of Tulsa, these units will be issued’ 
in printed form. This plan of curricu- 
lum construction has been followed _ by 
the Tulsa schools under. Mr. 


vision of Mr. 


Ata recent ‘Thursday infecwel, Mr. H. 


Emmett Brown, instructor in Natural .— 


Sciences, Teachers College, discussed in 
a very stimulating manner many of the 
unique structures .and institutions which 


-modern technology has produced in New 


York City. 


Several of the students in 


‘the department later accompanied Mr. 


Brown on visits to certain of these points 
of interest. 


Members of the Education 235M and 
Education 235M2 classes have recently 
made interesting field trips to secondary 
schools in and around New York City. 
The schools visited thus far include the 
Hastings-on-Hudson High School, the 
Lincoln School, the Horace Mann School 
for Girls, and the Julia Richman High | 
School for Girls. This series of field 
trips will continue throughout the entire 
year. . 


At the December meeting of the Sec- | 
ondary Group Professor Briggs spoke on 
in Secondary Education 


French’s. 
direction. for the last three years. 
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During the Depression.” The proposals 
- that.-he made were discussed with vigor 
-by. the members of the group. 


Professor Briggs will speak at one of 
the round-table discussions at the De- 


partment of Superintendence meetings on 


“Propaganda and the Curriculum.” He 
will also speak at a general session and 


before the National Association of Sec- 


‘ondary School Principals. 


‘Professor Maxie N. Woodring spoke on 


“The German Youth Movement” at the. 


December’ 1 Thursday Informal. Illus- 
"trating her remarks with a large number 
of photographs made on her last visit to 
Germany, Professor Woodring : con- 
ducted her listeners on an interesting 
‘tour of the progressive secondary. schools 
-of Germany. She also recounted a num- 


ber of her first-hand experiences among 


Rhine | 


the wandering. youth of the 
‘country. 


The Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College has published a scale of adjust- 
‘ment statements by Professor Symonds 
entitled “What Kind of a Year Are You 
. Having?” ‘This scale is the result of 
Several years of careful work. The 
statements were collected from high 
school students: and then scaled by the 
Thurstone technique. 
B, of twenty-two statements each are 
available.- In each scale statements of 


_ adjustment run from extreme discontent 


to extreme happiness. Nearly a score of 
schools are using these scales to provide 
- materials for standardization. 


Mr. Harold C. Hand has accepted an 
appointment as acting associate professor 
of education at Stanford University for 
the Summer Session of 1933. 


Two scales, A and © 
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Speech 


Although unable to attend the convention 


~_ of the American Society for the Study of 


Disorders of Speech at St. ‘Louis, No- 
vember 24, 25, and 26, Professor Eliza-. 


‘beth McDowell contributed a paper on™ 
“A Program of Speech Improvement for 


Persons Having Cleft Palates.” 


Professor Milton Smith and his classes 
in play production presented “Fanfare”. 
and “Color Blind” during the Winter 
Session. Both plays. were written by 
University students. 


At the meeting of the New England As- - 
sociation of Teachers of English at New 
Haven, Conn., December 10, Professor 
McDowell gave a talk on “Speech Edu- 
cation in the Elementary Schools.” 


Professor McDowell is giving a series of 
talks on “The Psychology of Special Dis- 
abilities” in each of the five boroughs of 
New York City, under the auspices: of 
the Bureau of Child Guidance of the’ 
Board of Education. 


—_——. 


Student Personnel 
Administration 


Under the auspices of the United Parents 
Association, Professor Ruth M. Strang 
ori November 28 discussed with a group 
of parents at Jackson Heights, L. L, 
three sources of adolescent problems— 
rapid and uneven physical growth, early 
childhood experiences and training, and _ 
the present economic conditions. On De- . 
cember 2 she spoke to the student body 
of the normal school in Paterson, N. J., 
on “The Role of the Teacher in Person- 
nel Work.” 
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Professor Sarah M. Sturtevant —_— as 


the official delegate of the National As-_ 


sociation of Deans of Women to the 
Conference of. Universities called by 


‘New York University to meet Novem- 
ber 15 to 17. 


The topic discussed was 
“The Obligations of Universities to the 
Social Order. +4 


Dean H. E. Bauthes of. Columbia: Col- 


- lege addressed. the Student Personnel 
Administration Club on December 12. 


Professor and Mrs. E. S. Evenden, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. F. B. O’Rear, Profes- 
sor and Mrs: Donald P. Cottrell, and 


’ Mrs. Ben Wood, as well as students of 
the. department of Higher Education, . 
were guests of the club on this occasion. 


Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones has been 
elected a member of the National Board 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ation, and is serving on the Committee 
on Personnel.of the National Board. 


Professor Sturtevant addressed the Fac-: 
ulty Club. of Hunter College High 
' §$chool, New York City, December 13, on 
“How Can the High School Help the - 
Student Toward: Satisfactory Adjust- 
ment to College?” 


Bureau of 
Educational Service 


The following list continues the 
changes in’ positions reported by. the 


‘Bureau. of Educational Service in the 


November Recorp: 


Fulkerson, Hazel, from teacher of home 
economics,, High School, ‘Mount Vernon, 
N. Y., to teacher of home economics and 
biology, High School, Newark, Del. 

Gavin, Ellen A., from. teacher of Latin, 


Julia Richman High School, New York 


- matics 


; - City, to’ teacher of Latin, Columbia High 


School, South Orange, N.-J. . 

Geismar, Maxwell, appointed teaching 
Fellow in English, Harvard - University, : 
Cambridge, Mass. 

George, Howard, acgelated supervisor 


of music, Oyster Bay. High School, Oyster - 


Bay, N. Y. 

Godard, Mary, from art teacher in Pla- 
toon School, Central School, Fayetteville, 
N. C., to supervisor of art; Columbus Pub- 


. lic Schools, Columbus, Ga. 


Graf, Rudolph, from instructor in me- 
chanical drawing, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J., to teacher of 
mechanical drawing, Elementary School 
No. 12, Passaic, N. J. 

Grassman, A. Marie, from director of 
food service, Y.W.C.A., Wilmington, Del., 
to .cafeteria manager, Public Schools, 
Roselle Park, N..J.° 

Griggs, Lois H.,. from director of nur- 
sery school, State "Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., to nursery school teacher, 
Midland Nursery School, Midland, Mich. 

Gunther, Theresa, from instructor in edu- 
cation, University of Kentucky, Lexington; 
Ky., to supervisor of practice teaching, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. ~ 

Harnsberger, Grace, from head of mathe- 
department, Parkersburg High 
School, Parkersburg, W. Va., to teacher of — 
mathematics, Catskill High School, Cats- 
kill, N. Y. 

Hartman, Helen; from teacher of arts . 
and crafts, The Seguin. School;, Orange, 
N. J., to kindergarten assistant; Bethlehem 
Day Nursery, New York City. 

- Hellmich, Eugene, from assistant in 
mathematics, High School, Newark, N. J., 
to instructor in mathematics, Senior High 
School, Montclair, N: J. 

_.Henning, Frances, from assistant house 
mother, Sheltering Arms, New York City, 
to assistant nursery school teacher, Bethle- 
hem Day Nursery, New York City. | 

Heuser, Clare, from director of homé eco- 
nomics; Brenau College, Gainesville, Ga., to 
instructor in home economics, Maryland 
College for Women, Lutherville, Md. ; 

Hibbs, Esther, from teacher of English, 
John Burroughs School, -St. Louis, Mo., to 
teacher of English, High School, Moun- 
tain Lakes, N. J. 

Holland, Noramae, from teacher of 
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stenography, High School; Harrison, Idaho, 
to teacher of commercial education, Scotch 
Plains High School, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Hosmer, Katherine, from high: school 
teacher, St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, N. C., 
to- teacher of Latin, ‘Miss Fuller’s School, 
Ossining, N. Y. 


Humphrey, Joe R., from eupestenendant 


of ‘schools, Public Schools, Pecos, Tex., to 


‘superintendent: of schools, Public Schools, 


Olney, Tex. 
‘James, 
-- economics, High School, Wilson, N..-C., 
instructor in home economics, Prairie View 
State College, Prairie View, Tex. 
_ Johnson, Lionel, from violin instructor, 
Bradbury School of Music, Duluth,. Minn., 


to traveling music teacher, Public Schools, . 


L. I. (Under the direction of the Inter- 
state Conservatory . of Music of © West 
Hempstead, L. I.) 


Judd, Lucelia, from teacher of kinder- . 


‘garten, Undercliffe Sanatorium, Meriden, 
Conn., to critic teacher of second and third 
greies, State Normal School, Willimantic, 
‘Conn 
Kimball, Dorie, from teacher of fifth 
grade,. Edgewood School, Scarsdale, N. Y., 
to. principal, Linden Avenue School, Glen 
Ridge, N. J. 
Koehler, Helen, from nursery school 
teacher, Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, to 
teacher of kindergarten, “Public Schools, 
North Tarrytown, N. Y. . 
Lauer, Catherine G., promoted to art in- 


_ _ $tructor, De Vilbiss High School, Toledo, 


Ohio. 

_ Lawsing, Margaret, from art instructor, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore., to 
assisting professor of. art, State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Leweke, Florentine, from instructor in 
English, State Teachers. College, Blooms- 
burg, Pa., to teacher of English, Public 
’ Schools, New Market, N. J. 

Licht, Walter, from teacher: of history, 
Jamaica High School; Jamaica, L. IL, to 
teacher of mathematics and social sciences, 


' . Great Neck High School, Great Neck, L. I. 


' Lord, Lucinda Mary, appointed member 
of activities and admissions staff, Inter- 
-national House, Chicago, Ill. . 

McDonald, Sara M., from county super- 
visor, Auburn Grammar School, Auburn 


Lucy F.,. from teacher " heme 


_ Iowa, 
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Ala., to eritic teacher of fifth and sixth 
grades, Normal School, Clarksville, Tenn. 


McGarry, Frederick, from teacher of. 


bookkeeping, Commercial High School, New 


Haven, Conn., to teacher of mathematics, 


St. Thomas High School, St. Thomas, Vir-. 


gin Islands. 

McMurry, Dorothy, appointed research 
assistant, American Historical Association, 
New York City and Iowa City, lowa. 


Monroe, Marshall, from teacher of lan- 
' guages, Coburn School, Miami Beach, Fla., 


to teacher of French, High School, deren: 


.N. J. 


Morse, Junia- L, from instructor in Eng- 
lish, State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J., 
to teacher of English, Pace Institute, New 
York City. 


Mosher, Earl E., from director of physi- - 


cal education, High School, Elmwood. Place, 
Ohio, to director of physical. education, 


Altamont High School, Altamont,.N. Y. .. 


Mummery, Helen E., appointed general 
and industrial secretary, Y. W. C. A., Lo- 
well, Mass. 

Nolan, Regina, from sondbes of . Latin, 
Mount Mercy Academy, 
to teacher of Latin and English, 
Central High School, Snyder, N. Y. 


Nordgaard, Martin, from professor of 


mathematics, Wagner College,. Staten 


Island, N. Y.,'to professor of mathematics, .- | 


Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 

' Norfolk, Genevieve, from instructor in 
music, Ohio. University, Athens, Ohio, -to 
instructor in music, State Teachers: College, 
Clarion, Pa. 


Northrup, Barbara, from teacher of sixth - 


grade and industrial arts, Public Schools, 
Leonia, N. J., to teacher of fifth grade, 
Flatbush Training School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nuttall, L. John, from director of train- 


ing schools, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
to ‘superintendent of schools,’ 


City, Utah, 
Public Schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Oliver, Jane R., from critic teacher of 
first and second grades, State "Teachers Col- 
lege, Conway, Ark., to critic teacher of 
first grade, State Teachers College, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 

O'Neill, Anne, from primary supervisor, 
State Board of Education, Connecticut, to 
primary critic teacher, State Normal School, 
Monmouth, Ore. 

Parsons, Kathryn, from critic teacher of 


Cedar Rapids, 





— 
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English, State College for Women, Colum- 
bus, Miss., to teacher of sixth grade, Frank- 
lin Academy, Columbus, Miss. — 

Pridgen, Katie B:, from supervisor of 
rural schools, Stanley Co., N. C., to di- 
’ rector of training, Averett College, Dan- 

ville, Va. 


Prugh, Harold H., fon senealnan director 
of physical. education, Y. M. C. A.,. Day- 


ton, Ohio; to director of physical education, 


' Y. M. C. A., Buffalo, N. Y, 

Purdy, Mrs. Helen, from teacher of Latin 
and mathematics, The 
.New York City, to assistant in mathematics, 
Horace Mann High School, Teachers Col- 
lege, New York City. 

Rees, Mayo, from teacher of art, Ala- 
-bama College, Montevallo, Ala., to teacher 
of art, Southern Seminary, Buena Vista, Va. 
_. Roach, Marjorie, from director of music, 

‘State Teachers College, Troy, Ala., to in- 
structor in music, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Roberts, Mary E., from elementary super- 


visor, Monroe County, Ala., to criti¢ 
teacher of third grade, Concord .. State 

Teachers College, Athens, W. Va. 

- Robinson, E. Marjorie, from principal of 
‘home economics, Moncton Public Schools, 
Moncton, ‘N. B., to assistant in home eco- 
nomics department, Mount Allison Ladies 
College, Sackville, N. B. 

Sackett, Howard -G., from director ” re- 
ligious education, Methodist Church, South 
Orange, N. J., to teacher of seventh and 
eighth grades, Public Schools, Pearl River, 
N. Y. 

Sanders, Mary Shipp, appointed super- 
visor of rural schools, Johnson County Pub- 
lic Schools, Cleburne, Tex. 

Schneider, Ona M., from teacher of Eng- 
lish and history, High School, Bismarck, 
Ark., to teacher of ‘seventh and eighth 
grades, Public Schools, Hobart, N. Y. 

Schulze; Dorothy, from instructor in 


Latin, State Teachers College, Maryville, | 


Mo., to instructor in Latin, State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Scott,, Cecil W.; appointed substitute 
supervising principal, Public Schools, Burn- 
ham, Pa. 
Smith, G. Kerry, from isha of grades, 
The ‘King School, Stamford, Conn., ta 
teacher of history and geography, Green- 
wood School, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Calhoun’ School, : 


‘Clinic, Worcester, Mass. 


'_ Latin, High School, 
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Supies Gladys, appolated - executive, 


Camp Fire Girls, Oakland, Calif. 


Spicer, Marion, from teacher of history, 
Senior High School, Montclair, N. J., to 
teacher of history, Senior High School, 


. Ridgewood, N. J. 


Stensland, Minnie D., irom instructor in 
music, State College, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
to supervisor of music, State Teachers — 
lege, De Kalb, Ill. 

Sykes, Ada, appointed teacher of French, ; 


_ Barber-Scotia College, Concord, N. C.° | 
-. Toy, Charles M., appointed assistant psy- 


chometrist, Worcester Child . Guidance 

Truax, Claire, from teacher of fifth 
grade, Public Schools, Oak Park, IIl., to 
teacher of primary grades, Children’s Vil- 
lage, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Truesdell, Dorothy, from teacher of 
Mineola, N. Y., to 
teacher of Latin and French, High: School, 
Pearl River, N. Y. 

Tyler, I. Keith, from director of research, 
Public Schools, Allegany County, Cumber-— 
land, Md., to assistant director of curricu- 
lum and research, Public Schools, Oakland, 
Calif. 

Tyner, DeLesline E., from instructor in 
music, Coats Consolidated School, Coats, 
N. C., to instructor in music, Cumberland 
College, Williamsburg, Ky. 

- Weeks, Merle, from teacher of char- 
acter education, Bain. School, Kenasha, . 
Wis., to teacher of dramatics, Lander Col- 
lege, Greenwood, S.C. ; 

Weir, Mildred, from head of the. science 
department, Dadd College, Shreveport, La., 
to teacher of science, State Secondary. 
Agricultural School, Athens, Ala. 

Welch, Chauncy, from coach, Humboldt - 
High School, Humboldt, Iowa, to assistant 
coach of athletics, and instructor in Eng- 
lish, East High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Welles, Leona, from teacher of art, Ingle- 
wood High School, Inglewood, Calif., to 
instructor in art,. Kansas State Teachers 
College, Hays, Kan. 

‘Wells, Timothy, appointed athletic di-- 
rector and instructor in science, Jackson 
College, Jackson, Miss. 

William, Alice, from teacher of art, 
Hirsch Junior High School, Chicago, IIl., 
to instructor in art, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





"sciences, 


. Miles. 
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Williams, Bertha, from teacher of mathe- 


matics, Cuba High School, Cuba, N. Y., to 


‘teacher of mathematics and science, Parker 
High School, Clarence, N. Y. 


Wilt, Mabel, from teacher of English and 


Latin, High School, New Kensington, Pa., 
to teacher of English and Latin, Shaler 
Township High School, Glenshaw, Pa. 
_ Winfrey, Elnora, © 
professor of psychology, Blue Mountain 
.College, Blue Mountain, Miss. . 
‘Wintersteen, Ruth, from kindergarten 
‘critic, State Teachers College, Duluth, 


Minn., to critic teacher of first grade, Ball. 


State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 
Wiss, Elizabeth, appointed instructor in 
'- Latin and German, High School, Glens 
. Falls, N. Y. 

. Woods, Sadie J.; from teacher of Jan- 
guages, State Teachers College, Springfield, 


- Mo.; to teacher of French, High School, - 


Webster Groves, Mo. 
- Zellars, W. C., from head of depart- 
‘ment of Romance languages, Westminster 
. College, Fulton, Mo., to instructor in mod- 
ern. languages, St. John’s - University, 
‘Brooklyn, N. Y. es ; 


Recent changes in. positions. of Teach- 


“ers College Alumni are reported by the 


Bureau of Educational Service: 


Acheson, Gertrude, from instructor in 


= religious education, Bishop Tuttle School, 


' Raleigh, N. C., to general 
-Y. W. CG. A, Woonsocket, R. I. 
_ : Adams, Catherine M., from supervisor 
’ of music, Public Schools, Clarence, Iowa, 
to instructor and college organist, Coe Col- 
lege, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
_.. Atkins, Ruth, from teacher of com- 
mercial education, Theodore Roosevelt 
_High School, New York. City, to teacher of 
stenography, Eastern Secretarial School, 
New York City. 

Ballard, J. C., from instructor in social 
Arkansas . State College, . Pine 
Bluff, Ark., to instructor in social sciences, 
Memorial . College, 


secretary, 


. Ala. 
Bartley, Marie Louise, from instructor 
in health education, Beaver College, Jen- 


kintown, Pa., to instructor in history and‘ 


‘McBerney School, 


appointed substitute to head of English department, 


School, Wareham, Mass. 


Birmingham, | 
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physical education, Gateway Coeducational 
School, New York City. 

Beard, Myrtle, from elementary teacher, 
Tulsa, Okla., to fifth 
grade critic teacher, Pine Street School 


-of Western State College, Gunnison, Colo. 


Beck, V. Russell, from teacher of English,. 
Technical High School, Providence, R. L.,’ 
High 


Beeman, Olaf, from critie in intermedi- 
ate grades; Eastern State Teachers College, 
Madison, S. D., 
teacher, State Teachers “College, 
N. D. tr. 

Bell, Samuel W., from teacher of English, 
St. Francis High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to teacher of English and German, Kings- 
ley School, Essex Falls, N. J. 

Birk, Lila, from secretary,. Longmans," 
Green and Co., New York City, to teacher — 
of English, Junior High School, Linden, , 
N. J. 

Boden, Frank J., from teacher of ate 
istry, physics, and mathematics, Water- - 
town Senior .High School, Watertown, 
Mass., to substitute teacher of chemistry 
and physics, Technical High School, - 
Springfield, Mass: 

Bonecutter, Gertrude, from supervisor. 
of. music, Public Schools, Dodge City, Kan., 
to teacher of music, Rural High School, 
Woodston, Kan. 

Bowen, Frances B., from dietitian, At- 
lantic City Hospital, Atlantic City, N. J., 
to food: supervisor, School for the Deaf, 
West Trenton, N. J. 

Broad, Harry A., from assistant in om 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.,. to 
instructor in art, La Salle Peru Township 
High School, La Salle, Ill. 

-Brookens, Bernardine, from teacher of 
household ‘arts,. Enfield -Graded “School, 
Enfield, N. C., to instructor in household . 
arts, Barber-Scotia Junior College, Con- . 
cord, N. C. 

Bryant, Willie M.,: from head of. Eng- 
lish . department, _High ‘School, Kiowa, 
Kan., to teacher of English, Horace Mann 
Intermediate School, Wichita, Kan. 

Caldwell, Dista H., appointed . director 
of student teaching, Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Minot, 


. This list of appointments will be continued in the February Recor. 


to fourth grade critic _- 
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ALUMNI NOTES , 


Teachers College Alumni Association Officers 


; President: Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Educa- 
tion, New York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 


First Vice-President: Dr. 
Teachers College. 


FANNIE W.: Dunn, Assistant Professor of Education, 


Second Vice-President: Dr. Veupa C. BAMESBERGER, Director of Elementary Educa- 


tion, Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio. 


Recording Secretary: 
Teachers College. 
 Freasurer: Mr. 
Teachers College. 
Members-at-Large: Mr. 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Miss Mary Lewis, Teacher in Sesaes Mann School, 
CLYDE R. bossa Direwee, Bureau of Educational Service, 


Frank R. Morey, Supervising Principal of Schools, 


Miss Erriz Taytor, Professor of Psychiatric Nursing, School of ana Yale - 


University, New Haven, Conn. 


Miss Marion SHERIDAN, 711 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


| Alumni Trustees: 


Dr. J. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for Elementary Education, New - 
York State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. ; 
Miss Mary May Roserts, Editor, American Journal of Nursing, 450 Seventh 


Avenue, New York City. 


Alumni Office: Teachers College, 525 West 120th Street; New York City. 


Address all communications to Marcaret E. Soper, 
General Secretary. of Alumni Association, Teachers College, New York City. 





. Edith Mitchell (A.M. 1929) spoke on. 
“Helps and Hindrances in Creative Art 


Education,” October 21, at the meeting 
of the Maryland State Teachers Associ- 
- ation in Baltimore, Md. 

‘Fred C, Shotwell (A.M.. 1921) has 
been -supervising principal of schools, 
Franklin, N, J.,.since September 1923. 

Mary Frances Cromwell (A.M. 1930) 
_is opening a nursery school at Hanover, 
_N.H., for the children of the Dartmouth 
faculty members. 


Erdman Harris (A.M. 1924) is teach- 


ing at the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City.. Mr. Harris is the au- 
thor of New Learning in Old Egypt, : a 
recent book. . 

Denton M. Albright (A.M. 1922). is 
‘superintendent of schools, Rochester, Pa. 

Dorah M. Herrington (A.M. 1930) is 
- supervisor of elementary student teach- 


ing in the George P. Phenix Training 
School, School of Education, Hampton 
Institute, Va. 


L. P. Young (Ph.D. 1931), former di- 


rector of research in Holyoke Public 
Schools, was elected superintendent, of 


schools at Berlin, N. H., beginning May, 


1932.. 
Ida M. Yates (A. M. 1922) received 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree this 


summer from Iowa University, and has 


returned to Intermountain Union Col- 
lege, Helena, Mont., to resume her 
work as professor of education and psy-. | 
chology. 

Frances Giddings (A.M. 1925) is in- 
structor in kindergarten-primary educa- 
tion and supervisor of training in the 


kindergarten-primary department at the 


University of California, Los Angeles. 
-John. P. Dix (A.M. 1928) is a teacher 
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- of social science in the Northeast Junior 
High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Miriam Lane Best (A.M. 1930) is ele- 
- mentary supervisor in Bethlehem Central 
District at Delmar, N..Y. This district 
includes seven schools, each working on 
a progressive program. Miss Best has 
taught rural courses for the past few 
"summers. at Potsdam Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Garry Cleveland Myers (Ph.D. 1913), 
head of department of parent education 
of Western Reserve University, is now 
' editor-in-chief of Junior Home for Par- 
ent and Child, succeeding the late Pro- 
_ fessor M. V. O’Shea. Dr. Myers also 
_ writes a syndicated column, “The Parent 
. Problem,” which appears in about one 
hundred newspapers of the country. 
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Teachers College Club of New © 
Haven 


On October 28, in conjunction with - 
the Connecticut State Teachers Conven- 
tion, the Teachers College Club of New 
Haven held a luncheon meeting at the 
Yale Faculty Club. Fifty-four Teachers 
College alumni were present. Dr. Vivian ~ . 
T. Thayer spoke briefly on the Ethical - 
Culture Schools of New. York, Miss 
Genevieve Leary, president. of the club, 
recalled many. pleasant associations by 
means of a cleverly designed menu illus- 
trating typical Teachers College pass- 
words and by delightful reminiscences of 
incidents that are common to all per- 
sons who have attended Teachers Cal- 
lege. 











